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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    CONTESSA.  AT    HOME. 


The  Contessa  Sforza-Visconti  iniiabits  an  elegant 
suite  of  apartments  in  a  suitable  position. 

Not  by  any  means  so  expensive,  grand,  or 
stately  as  those  occupied  by  her  newly-acquired 
English  friend  Mrs.  Ainsleigh,  but  gay  and  lively 
enough,  furnished  in  the  glowing  style  of  Conti- 
nental decoration,  and  forming  an  appropriate  nest 
for  the  merry,  bright-eyed  little  bird  who  had 
taken  up  her  abode  there. 

This  particular  morning  the  contessa  sits  in 
her  boudoir,  a  delicious  little  bower,  in  which  the 
various   articles   of   furniture    have   been   selected 
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with  the  view  of  setting  off  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  the  mutine  and  piquante  prettiness  of 
the  attractive  httle  Florentine, 

The  curtains  and  portieres  are  of  rich  soft 
satin,  rose-coloured  in  tint,  through  which  the 
balmy  air  of  earliest  spring  gently  filters,  casting 
a  faint  warm  blush  on  all  around — an  effect 
especially  becoming  to  the  creamy  whiteness  of 
the  Italian^s  complexion. 

The  furniture  is  chiefly  in  ebony  and  gold ; 
indeed,  there  is  much  of  gilding  and  glittering 
effect  about  the  room,  but  all  seems  so  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  brightness  and  vivacity 
of  the  charming  little  contessa  that  it  must  of 
necessity  be  considered  in  perfect  taste. 

The  salon  and  other  reception  rooms  included 
in  the  Contessa  Sforza-Visconti's  suite  of  apart- 
ments are  far  more  stately  and  majestic,  not  to  say 
uncomfortable,  conveying  an  air  of  old-fashioned 
primness  and  starched  conventionality. 

Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  contessa  is 
partial  to  her  pretty  rose-curtained  little  nest. 

She  is  just  now  engaged  in  taking  her  morning 
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chocolate,  served  on  an  exquisite  equipage  of 
Sevres  porcelain  by  a  grotesquely-costumed  negro 
page,  a  boy  of  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  age. 

Sambo,  or,  as  tlie  cobtessa  calls  him,  "Zampa" 
(the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  her  Italian 
lips  can  frame),  is  an  instance  of  the  many  whims 
and  caprices  of  the  Contessa  Angiolina. 

In  the  contessa's  household  Sambo  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  and  plaything. 

A  favourite  with  his  mistress,  too,  of  which 
he  seems  perfectly  aware,  as  he  stands  grinning 
and  grimacing  by  her  side,  displaying  two  shining 
rows  of  teeth,  wagging  his  little  woolly  head,  and 
rolling  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  in  true  negro 
fashion. 

Sambo  enjoys  the  privilege  of  admission  to  his 
mistresses  presence  at  almost  any  time.  To  be 
sure,  the  little  fellow  has  not  the  power  to  be 
indiscreet  in  repeating  what  he  may  see  or  hear 
— for  he  is  a  mute. 

Having  taken  her  chocolate,  pecked  like  a 
dainty  little  bird  at  a  thin  wafer-like  biscuit, 
with  just  a  sip  from   a  glass  of  iced  water,  the 
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coquettisli  little  contessa  employs  lier  pretty  pink- 
tipped  fingers  in  folding  a  cigarette. 

All  ladies  of  southern  climes  have  a  pre- 
disposition in  favour  of  a  delicately  -  flavoured 
cigarette;  and  this  habit  has  doubtless  much  to 
recommend  it^  permitting  the  display  of  many 
gracefully  coquettish  but  supremely  fascinating 
little  tricks  and  artifices  that  are  simply  irre- 
sistible, provided  only  the  fair  cigarette- smoker  be 
young,  handsome,  and,  like  the  sparkling  Contessa 
Sforza-Visconti,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  pretty 
dimpled  hand,  round  wrist,  and  perfectly  moulded 
arm. 

As  she  now  leans  back  in  her  low  fauteuil, 
lazily  watching  the  tiny  wreath  of  pale  blue 
smoke  emitted  by  her  cigarette,  she  presents  a 
■perfect  picture  of  contented,  luxurious  ease  and 
placid  enjoyment. 

Her  graceful  morning  robe  of  pearly  gray,  with 

'its  soft  clouds  of  delicate  lace  enviously  enveloping 

her    slender    neck    and    throat,     throws    up    the 

sparkling   radiance    of    her    quick    dark    eyes    and 

the  glossy  raven  tresses  of  her  hair. 
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At  this  early  period  of  the  day,  no  one  is  likely 
to  intrude  upon  her  solitude,  save  perhaps  old 
Barberina,  her  chaperone  and  duenna^  a  faded, 
musty-looking  dame,  half  companion,  half  relative, 
and  wholly  victim  of  the  contessa's  innumerable 
caprices  and  whims. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  inherent  coquetry  of  her 
nature,  the  contessa  has  arranged  some  richly- 
coloured  roses  in  her  hair  and  amongst  the  lace 
enshrouding  her  costume,  for  she  knows  well 
enough  the  value  of  contrast  of  colour  to  her  style 
of  beauty,  and  even  when  alone  likes  to  see  herself 
at  her  best. 

We  have  said  that  no  visitor  was  at  all  likely 
to  disturb  the  contessa  at  this  unaccustomed  hour. 
Still,  every  rule  has  its  exception,  and  to  her 
ear  now  come  the  sharp,  shrill  tones  of  Dame 
Barberina's  voice,  unpleasantly  raised  in  violent 
expostulation  with  the  recently -acquired  maid 
Clementina. 

'^Her  ladyship  the  contessa  does  not  receive 
so  early  in  the  day,  idiot  of  all  idiots  !  "  are  the 
first   words  that  fall  distinctly  on  her  ear,  which 
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cause  her  to  turn  her  pretty  head  in  the  direction 
from  whence  they  come. 

"Per  esempio !  "  continue  the  shrewish  tones  of 
Dame  Barberina^s  voice.  "  If  it  had  been  the 
bella  miladi,  the  nohile  Signora  Inglese.  But  just 
imagine  it — a  man  !  Truly  he  has  an  assurance  !  " 
'''But  Madame  Barberina,  he  is  also  Inglese: 
he  was  sure  the  signora  contessa  would  receive 
him,  if  she  was  only  to  see  his  card." 

The  contessa  pushes  back  her  chair,  and,  laying 
down  her  cigarette,  listens  attentively. 

"  Blessed  saints  !  "  returns  the  duenna,  "  is  she 
not  obstinate,  this  girl  ?  Can  I  not  then  make  you 
understand  ?  Give  me  the  card,  you  babbling  fool, 
and  begone  !  Such  a  thing  to  happen  here,  where 
1,  Madame  Barberiua,  regulate  the  proprieties  !  " 

"What  is  the  disturbance,  my  good  Barberina?" 
inquires  the  contessa  languidly,  as  the  irate  duenna 
bursts  noisily  into  the  apartment. 

"  Disturbance,  hella  mia  !  I  should  think  there 
was  a  disturbance  indeed  !  Has  that  Clementina 
any  brains  at  all  in  that  pumpkin  of  a  head  ?  " 

"  But  what  then  is  it  all  about  ?  "  demands  the 
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contessa,  slightly  cliauging  her  gracefully-indolent 
attitade,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  soft  lazy 
indifference. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?^^  echoes  Dame  Barberina, 
thoroughly  aghast.  "  A  gentleman's  card  at  this 
hour  of  the  day  !  As  if  any  lady  would  receive 
visitors  now  !  And  more — to  argue  with  me,  Dame 
Barberina  !  To  tell  me  he  positively  I'efused  to 
leave  until  he  had  seen  you  ! — I  cannot  compli- 
ment you,  bella  onia,  upon  your  new  acquisition — 
that  maid  of  yours,   Clementina." 

"  Cease  chattering,  and  give  me  the  card,"  says 
the  contessa,  with  visible  impatience. 

Dame  Barberina  suffers  the  contessa  to  almost 
snatch  it  from  her  grasp  ;  and  so  absorbed  is  she 
with  this  recently  received  shock  to  her  notions 
of  propriety  and  decorum,  that  she  completely 
fails  to  notice  the  sudden  pallor  of  the  contessa's 
face,  the  slight  trembling  of  her  hand,  as,  having 
glanced  with  assumed  cai'elessness  and  unconcern 
at  the  name  inscribed  upon  the  card,  she  throws 
it  hastily  into  a  costly  little  receptacle  on  the  table 
at  her  side. 
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"  It  is  tiresome,  Barberina  mia,  but  tlie  bearer 
is  English,  a  friend  of  tlie  so  charming  Mrs. 
Ainsleigh.  These  English  are  all  bai-barians.  It 
is  only  their  money  that  makes  them  tolerated. 
What  matters  ?  I  will  see  him.  Tell  Zampa  to 
introduce  him  at  once." 

The  contessa's  manner  is  conciliating,  even 
apologetic,  as  she  makes  the  good  dame  ac(|uainted 
with  her  decision. 

"  The  signora  contessa  will  actually  condescend 
to  see  him !  Oh,  she  is  certainly  joking,  no  doubt 
of  that.  Eeceive  visitors  at  this  hour  !  An  Ing  Use 
above  all !  And  these  Inglesi  are  capable  of 
anything  ! " 

"  My  good  Bai^berina,''  interrupts  the  contessa 
with  visible  petulance,  "  cease  arguing,  I  have 
already  announced  my  decision.  Do  me  the  favour 
to  repeat  my  commands  and  leave  me.''^ 

" Madre  cli  Bio!''  mutters  the  old  duenna  as 
she  reluctantly  prepares  to  obey,  "  was  such  a 
thing  ever  known  ?  And  in  a  house  where  I 
regulate  the  proprieties  ?  It  will  be  the  ruin  of 
my  character  and  reputation  if  it  gets  known." 
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The  moment  the  door  had  safely  closed  upon 
Dame  Barberina,  the  contessa  rises  hurriedly, 
and  pushing  the  jetty  ringlets  hastily  from  her 
brow,  empties  a  small  flask  of  eau  de  cologne  on 
to  her  handkerchief,  with  which  she  bathes  her 
throbbing  temples  and  forehead. 

Then,  quickly  rearranging  her  coiffure,  she 
throws  herself  in  a  graceful  position  of  indolent 
ease  on  a  low  couch,  with  her  back  to  the  light, 
and  recommences  folding  a  cigarette,  being  thus 
employed,  singing  meanwhile  a  little  Italian 
canzonetta,  when  Sambo  enters  to  introduce  the 
expected  visitor. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  St.  Clair,  this  visit  is  an  unan- 
ticipated pleasure,"  she  says,  half-rising  as  he 
enters,  and  languidly  waving  him  to  a  seat  some 
little  distance  off.  "  What  a  time  it  is  since  we 
met !  It  seems  almost  an  eternity  !  And  what 
fair  wind  is  it  that  wafts  monsieur  so  far  south 
as  this,  so  far  south  as  Florence  ?  " 

Thus  commences  the  contessa,  in  all  seeming 
gay,  light-hearted,  frivolous  as  ever.  Bat  in- 
wardly she  feels  that  however  ignorant  she  may 
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at  present  be  of  tlie  nature  of  this  man's  errand, 
it  means  nothing  less  than  a  duel  to  the  death 
between  them. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  is  palpably  astonished,  not  to 
say  disconcerted  at  the  easy  coolness  with  which 
hie  is  received.  Evidently  he  has  calculated  upon 
making  a  widely  different  impression. 

The  chair  to  which  the  contessa  has  motioned 
him  is  exactly  at  that  point  where  the  strongest 
light  falls,  and  where  she,  sitting  in  the  shade, 
toying  carelessly  with  her  cigarette,  can  cautiously 
observe  every  change  of  expression  upon  his 
countenance. 

"  Madame  la  Contessa  is  very  good  to  express 
herself  pleased  at  this  renewal  of  our  acquaintance," 
commences  Mr.  St.  Clair  rather  awkwardly,  for 
he  is  by  no  means  an  accomplished  linguist.  "  I 
had  the  happiness  of  meeting  madame  yesterday, 
on  the  Corso,  quite  unexpectedly,  and  I  hasten 
to  pay  my  respects." 

The  contessa  inclined  her  head  negligently, 
but  offered  no  remark. 

"  Madame  was  good  enough  to  express  surprise 
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just  now  at  seeing  me  in  Florence/^  continued 
Crosby,  growing  more  and  more  embarrassed ;  "  but 
I  came  here  last  winter,  and  was  so  mucli  delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  place  that  I  resolved  to 
visit  it  again.  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  to  meet 
such  a  treasured  and  valued  acquaintance  as 
yourself/^ 

The  contessa  momentarily  removed  the  cigarette 
from  her  mouth,  and  blowing  a  slight  streak  of 
smoke  in  the  air  looked  lazily  at  her  visitor  through 
her  half-opened  eyes. 

Crosby  St.  Claires  position  was  becoming 
ridiculous;  he  muttered  savagely  to  himself,  and 
recommenced  somewhat  abruptly : 

"  Madame  at  one  time  would  not  have  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  seeing  me,  at  any  rate  in 
Paris,  at  a  charming  little  abode  there,  Rue " 

The  contessa  has  apparently  allowed  him  to 
blunder  on  to  the  extreme  limit  of  her  amiable 
endurance. 

"  Pardon,^^  she  says,  with  a  languid  shrug  of 
her  shoulders,  and  the  very  faintest  tinge  of 
weariness,    '^  pardon !     I    should    remember    how 
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tedious  it  is  for  monsieur  to  speak  other  than 
his  own  language,  which  I  also  perfectly  under- 
stand. Let  monsieur  then  continue  the  conver- 
sation at  his  ease,  I  will  still  reply  in  French, 
for  I  should  torture  him  too  much  were  I  to 
attempt  to  pronounce  his  so  difficult  English.-" 

"  Thanks,  Countess,  I  can  certainly  get  on 
better  in  my  own  language  than  in  that  plaguy 
French,  though  for  the  little  I  do  know  of  it  I 
am  principally  indebted  to  you." 

And  Crosby  St.  Clair,  settling  himself  more 
comfortably  in  his  chair,  commences  glancing  round 
the  room  with  vulgar  and  impertinent  effrontery. 

"  How  charming  you  look,  Countess!  Prettier 
than  ever,  I  swear,  and  what  really  first-rate 
apartments  !  Who  pays  the  bills  now,  my  little 
Angiolina  ?  Capital  name  for  you,  Angiolina. 
Little  Angel  !  So  appropriate  !  Nothing  could 
be  better.  And  are  we  really  contriving  to  live 
upon  the  square  ?  Or  have  we  still  some  little 
roulette,  rouge  et  noir,  or  other  innocent  pastime 
snugly  at  hand,  with  which  we  amuse  our  doubtless 
very  numerous  circle  of  admirers  ?  " 
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All  this  time  Crosby  continues  gazing  round  the 
room^  apparently  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  luxury  he  sees,  and  speaking  in  a 
loud,  coarse,  brutal  voice,  regardless  of  the  anguish 
and  misery  he  may  be  inflicting  upon  the  poor  little 
woman  opposite. 

She,  indeed,  clenches  her  soft,  white  hands 
hidden  in  the  yielding  folds  of  her  cashmere  robe, 
till  the  cruel  nails  bite  into  the  rosy  palms.  But 
presently  unclosing  one  dimpled  hand  she  pushes 
her  little  case  of  cigarette-leaves  towards  Crosby, 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  a  richly-enamelled 
and  jewelled  casket  standing  on  the  table  beside 
her. 

"Monsieur  at  one  time  used  to  like  my 
cigarettes,^'  she  says  in  a  low  caressing  voice. 
"May  I,  then,  beg  that  he  will  make  use  of 
these  ?  " 

Crosby  hesitates,  and  the  contessa  continues 
with  a  charmingly  coquettish  little  gesture  and 
an  arch  smile : 

"Permit  me,  then,  to  make  one  for  monsieur?  " 

"No,  Countess,  don't  trouble,  thanks/'  replies 
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Crosby  brusquely,  with  sometbing  like  a  distrustful 
look  at  the  little  coffer,  as  the  contessa,  opening 
it  by  a  hidden  spring,  takes  some  tobacco  from 
it  for  the  cigarette  she  is  folding.  "  Cigarettes 
are  not  much  ih  my  line  now.  I'll  have  a  cigar, 
though,  if  you  don't  object.  I  have  some  with 
me.  That's  an  uncommonly  pretty  toy,  that 
fcobacco-bos  there,"  he  continues,  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  take  it  just  as  the  contessa  shuts  the 
lid  down  with  a  sharp  snap.  "  May  I  look  at  it  ? 
Gold,  is  it  ?  or  only  silver  gilt  ?  All  real — eh  ?  It 
must  have  cost  a  pretty  penny,  whoever  gave  it 
you.  Altogether,  Countess,  you  have  my  best 
congratulations  upon  the  very  flourishing  state 
of  your  affairs  since  we  last  met." 

The  contessa  sits  strangely  still,  playing  a  little 
nervously  with  the  cigarette  Crosby  has  just 
declined. 

Then,  in  unceremonious  fashion,  the  latter 
proceeds  to  light  his  cigar,  using  one  of  his  own 
fusees. 

"By-the-bye,  Countess,"  he  goes  on  between 
the  puffs  of  his   cigar,  ''you  managed  that  little 
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affair  o£  yours  in  Paris  very  cleverly.  You  let  me 
in  though,  to  the  tune  of  over  two  '  thou/  Such 
friends  as  we  had  been,  too  !  After  all  the  money 
you'd  got  me  to  pay  for  you  before !  But  there, 
don't  look  so  distressed.  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
for  payment,"  laughs  Crosby,  knocking  the  ash 
from  his  cigar,  "Pas  si  hete — eh?  No,  no,  ma 
chere  amie — you  made  a  clever  move  in  more  ways 
than  one  that  time,  and  well  deserve  the  credit." 

The   contessa  unconsciously  gives  the  faintest 
possible  sigh  of  relief. 

Faint   though   it   be,   it  does   not    escape   the 
detective-like  observation  of  her  tormentor. 

"  You  certainly  seem  to  have  got  into  a  good 
set.  Mrs.  Ainsleigh's  husband  moves  in  tip-top 
society,"  sneered  Crosby,  after  a  slight  pause. 
"How  did  you  manage  your  introduction  in  that 
quarter,  my  little  angel,  eh  ?  But  perhaps  I  am 
indiscreet — let  us  talk  about  Paris.  It  seems  only 
the  other  day  the  whole  city  was  occupied  with 
a  mysterious  affair,  in  which  it  would  appear  that 
a  very  beautiful  and  very  unprincipled  woman, 
finding  herself  inconvenienced  by  the  unwelcome 
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return  of  an  old  lover — wlio  perhaps  miglit  com- 
promise her  with  her  new  admirers — ingeniously 
poisoned  him — by  just  such  an  innocent-looking 
thing  as  that." 

As  he  speaks,  he  points  to  the  cigarette  the 
contessa  has  just  folded,  and  which  she  still  holds 
in  her  taper  fingers. 

"But  a  thousand  pardons,  Countess,  for  not 
offering  you  a  light." 

"  Do  not  derange  yourself,  monsieur,"  answers 
the  contessa,  as  Mr.  St.  Clair,  with  meaning 
officiousness,  strikes  a  match.  ''  I  shall  smoke 
no  more  at  present.  My  head  aches ;  the  perfume 
of  these  flowers  is  too  powerful."  And  rising  a 
she  goes  towards  one  of  the  windows,  and,  un- 
closing the  pei'siane  or  outer  shutters,  she  flings 
the  cigarette,  with  an  air  of  disgust,  into  the 
courtyard  or  garden  below. 

Crosby,  apparently  paying  all  attention  to  his 
cigar,  but  intently  watchiug  the  contessa,  calmly 
proceeds :  t 

"  That  was  nothing,  however,  to  an  affair  which 
happened  upon   the   occasion  of  my  last   visit   to 
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Paris — the  affair  Roublitzerow,  they  called  it." 
Crosby  pauses,  the  contessa  gives  no  sign.  "  Surely 
you  must  have  heard  of  it  ?  All  Paris  was  lost 
in  amazement  alike  at  the  exalted  rank  of  the 
unfortunate  victim  and  the  base  treachery  and 
cupidity  that  instigated  the  crime.  But  I  suppose 
you  were  not  in  Paris  when  it  occurred  ?  " 

He  makes  a  second  pause,  and  this  time  the 
contessa  makes  a  reply. 

"  I  was  not  in  Paris,  very  certainly ;  for  I  am 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  to  which 
monsieur  alludes." 

"  Humph ! "  says  Crosby,  as  if  reflecting 
deeply.  "  But  any  way,  countess,  you  ought  to 
have  heard  of  it,  too,  for  it  was  pretty  well  the 
talk  of  all  Europe.  A  Russian  prince,  the  Prince 
Roublitzerow,  was  found  murdered  in  a  private 
gambling-house,  not  in  Paris  exactly,  but  at  a  short 
and  convenient  distance  from  it  in  the  suburbs. 
It  appears  this  foolish  prince  had  permitted  him- 
self to  be  fascinated  by  the  entrancing  loveliness  of 
the  fair  siren  of  the  place,  who,  having  successfully 
enticed  him  to  her  den,  foully  murdered  him  there, 

VOL.  Ill,  0 
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robbing  him  of  a  wliole  heap  of  money,  and  some 
very  valuable  jewels.  The  woman's  male  accomplice 
got  clear  off.  So  did  she,  as  it  turned  out,  though 
she  had  a  narrow  squeak  for  it,  and  no  mistake. 
It  was  never  clearly  made  out  how  the  police  of 
Paris  could  have  been  so  successfully  hoodwinked. 
Such  a  charming  little  creature,  too,  countess, 
almost  as  charming  as  yourself.  Much  the  same, 
too,  in  figure  and  height,  with  just  such  small 
delicate  hands  and  taper  fingers.  Odd  that  those 
ill- behaved  creatures,  the  gendarmes,  should 
actually  have  insinuated  those  pretty  hands  could 
use  a  poignard;  quite  your  style  and  effect,  I 
declare,  except,  indeed,  the  colour  of  her  hair. 
Instead  of  glossy  raven  tresses  like  yours,  hers 
were  of  the  brightest  gold — strange  contrast, 
certainly,  with  such  dark  eyes  and  eyebrows,  but 
extremely  admired  at  that  time  for  its  conspicuous 
rarity.  You  see,  Countess,  hair-dye  had  not  then 
become  quite  such  an  acknowledged  fact  as  it  is 

now.'' 

Here  Crosby  pauses  again  and  glances  over  at 
the  contessa,  his  face  illumined  by  an  evil  smile. 
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During  Mr.  St.  Clair's  long  speech  the  contessa 
has  returned  from  the  window  to  her  chair,  and  as 
he  looks  at  her  she  is  lying  back  in  an  indolently 
graceful  attitvide,  with  eyes  half  closed, .  as  if  she 
was  slightly  bored  by  Crosby's  tedious  narrative. 

"  My  little  tale  does  not  seem  to  interest  you. 
Countess ;  I  declare  I  have  almost  talked  you  to 
sleep/^  says  Crosby,  flinging  the  end  of  his  cigar 
rudely  on  to  the  floor. 

"  Pardon,  monsieui*,  I  feel  much  interested  in 
your  so  well  narrated  history.  I  think  you  said 
there  was  a  poignard  ?  How  did  they  discover 
that  ?  " 

"  It  was  buried  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  prince's 
body." 

'^  And  they  escaped,  there  was  no  clue  then  ?  " 
inquires  the  contessa  languidly. 

"  Oh,  excuse  me,  Countess.  There  was  a  most 
decided  clue,  and  without  doubt  that  was  the  very 
strangest  feature  of  the  case.  People  couldn't 
understand  why  it  remained  such  a  mystery — 
why  one  at  least  of  the  guilty  parties  was  not 
brought   to  justice.      It   was   always   thought   the 

c  2 
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fair  criminal  had  some  very  powerful  friend,  who 
still  entertained  for  her  a  feeling  of  pity  and 
regret;  anyhow,  the  poignard  disappeared  in  the 
most  marvellous  manner." 

"  Oh ! "  exclaims  the  contessa,  with  sudden 
interest.     "  It  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  police  ?  " 

"No,  Countess.  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
— and  the  affair  seems  to  have  been  hushed  up 
altogether.  My  little  story  has  at  length  succeeded 
in  gaining  your  attention/'  remarks  Crosby,  with  a 
coldly  sarcastic  smile,  pausing  a  moment  before  he 
resumes.  "The  lady  was  indeed  fortunate  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it.  A  letter,  said  to  have 
been  in  the  lady^s  handwriting,  and  some  other 
papers  that  might  have  been  useful  in  proving  the 
identity  of  the  parties  concerned  also  entirely 
disappeared." 

"  At  last ! "  ci'ies  the  contessa,  in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  triumph,  starting  to  her  feet  and  con- 
fronting Crosby  St.  Clair  with  a  look  of  angry 
scorn. 

"  There  is  a  sequel.  Countess,  to  my  romance.'^ 
"  Monsieur  will   kindly   defer  it   till   his  next 
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visit,"    says     the     contessa,    turning     away    with 
unaffected  hauteur  and  disdain. 

"  Pardon  me,  Countess,  I  prefer  telling  it 
now." 

The  contessa  turns  upon  him  with  regal  dignity 
and  scorn. 

"  Have  you  not  understood,  monsieur  ?  Our 
interview  is  at  an  end  !  " 

And  touching  a  little  silver  bell  that  stands  on 
the  table  by  her  side  she  waits,  until  Sambo,  her 
page,  shall  answer  her  summons. 

Crosby  St.  Claires  face  grows  livid;  his  thin 
pinched  lips,  stretch  themselves  into  a  hard, 
revengeful  smile. 

"  Excuse  me.  Countess,  it  is  you,  not  I,  who 
have  misunderstood.  I  will  soon  relieve  you  of 
my  unwelcome  presence,  but  before  doing  so, 
permit  me  to  correct  an  error  into  which  you 
seem  to  have  fallen.  When  I  said  poignard  and 
papers  had  disappeared,  I  did  not  say  that  they 
were  lost.''^ 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  demands  the  contessa, 
with  a  short,  sudden  gasp. 
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"  Reassure  yourself,  my  little  Angiolina,  they 
are  quite  safe.  Our  heroine's  powerful  friend  liad 
a  valet,  who  was  bribed  to  rob  his  master  of  the 
incriminating  proofs.  I  hold  possession  of  them 
all.^' 

The  contessa  stands  still  and  rigid  before  him, 
like  a  statue. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  turn  me  out  of  your  house  now. 
Countess  ?  "  inquires  Crosby,  with  a  mocking  smile. 
"  And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  the  weapon  used 
for  the  commission  of  this  detestable  crime  is  the 
very  fac-simile  of  a  pretty,  dangerous  toy  I  have 
seen  you  wear;  and,  more  curious  still,  the  lady's 
letter  possessed  a  signature  similar  to  your  own  at 
the  time  I  first  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  you  in 
Paris." 

A  sigh,  an  anguished  groan,  an  uncertain 
tottering  step,  and  the  coquettish  little  contessa 
falls,  a  confused  heap  of  pearl-gray,  soft  lace, 
rich  roses,  and  stricken  conscience,  on  the  marble 
floor. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CROSBY   DICTATES    TEEMS. 


As  Crosby  St.  Clair  stands  looking  down  upon  the 
lifeless  form  of  the  poor  erring  creature  at  his  feet, 
a  smile  passes  over  his  face,  which,  for  malignity 
and  diabolical  exultation,  would  not  have  disgraced 
even  the  arch  fiend  himself. 

"  A  stronger  card  than  I  anticipated,"  he  says 
with  a  congratulatory  chuckle,  "  and  I  have  not 
played  it  badly.  How  fortunate  that  I  should  meet 
with  her  just  now  !  I  little  thought  when  I  fol- 
lowed Captain  Gordon  here,  I  should  find  such  an 
unexpected  piece  of  luck  as  this  may  prove.  That 
fellow  goes  the  pace.  What  with  his  own  natural 
extravagance,  and  what  she  costs  him,  he  must 
have  squandered  all  or  more  than  the  money  he 
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"borrowed  of  me.  So  mucli  the  better.  He  will 
be  wanting  more.  He  will  apply  to  me  again. 
Another  link  riveted  to  the  chain  in  which,  sooner 
or  later^  I  shall  hold  him  fast.  He  will  not  then 
be  able  to  take  things  with  such  a  high  hand. 
And  she  ?  Well^  time  will  show.  I  begin  to  see 
my  way  pretty  clear  now,  thanks  to  my  little  friend 
here.^' 

And  as  he  speaks,  he  spurns  the  still  insensible 
woman  contemptuously  with  his  foot. 

"  I  wonder  if  Gordon  has  really  married  that 
little  circus-girl.  Not  quite  such  a  fool,  I  should 
say,  though  she  evidently  believes  herself  to  be 
his  wife.  But  the  change  of  name,  his  persistent 
avoidance  of  all  mention  of  her  to  his  friends, 
the  secluded  way  in  which  she  lives,  all  point  to 
the  contrary.  Yet  there  is  some  mystery.  Bah ! 
I  will  fathom  it,  and  this  woman  here  shall  be  my 
tool.^' 

Then  for  the  first  time  does  Crosby  attempt  to 
assist  the  poor  little  contessa. 

Stooping,  he  lifts  her  on  to  a  couch,  for  he 
wishes    to   avoid    all    discovery  of   a  scene,   which 
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might,  if  known,  prove  detrimental  to  his  plans. 
Then,  unceremoniously  making  his  way  into  the 
room  beyond,  he  procures  from  thence  some  toilet 
essence  or  other  restorative  with  which  he  clumsily 
commences  bathing  her  face  and  hands. 

By-and-by,  very  slowly,  the  contessa  gives 
signs  of  returning  consciousness,  and  Crosby  draws 
back,  in  order  that  she  may  be  sufficiently  recovered 
before  her  eyes  again  fall  on  him. 

When  he  considers  he  has  given  her  ample 
time  completely  to  regain  her  composure,  he  comes 
forward. 

"  You  here  again  !  "  says  the  contessa,  shivering 
as  if  with  cold,  as  he  advances  towards  her. 

"  Here  still,  Countess,  as  you  see,"  returns  he 
with  easy  nonchalance.  "We  had  only  just  com- 
menced discussing  matters,  when  you  had  the 
surprising  indiscretion  to  faint.  The  real  motive 
of  my  visit  has  yet  to  be  explained." 

"  And  that  motive,  monsieur  ?  "  timidly  inquires 
the  poor  contessa  in  a  weak  broken  voice. 

"  Is  soon  explained.  Reassure  yourself,  Coun- 
tess ;    I  mean  you  no  harm.     Your  little   secrets 
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are  safe  with.  me.  Onlj,  as  for  the  sake  of  old 
times  I  am  anxious  to  spare  your  slender  neck, 
so  now  you  will  not  perhaps  think  me  very  un- 
reasonable if  I  ask  you  to  do  me  a  slight  favour 
in   return/^ 

"  And.  that  is  ?  "  gasps  the  contessa. 

"A  mere  trifle.  Countess.  You  have  really  no 
occasion  to  feel  alarm.  Listen  then.  You  are 
acquainted,  with  Mr.  and.  Mrs.  Ainsleigh ;  you 
seem  indeed  to  be  Mrs.  Ainsleigh's  most  intimate 
friend.  Keep  me  well  informed  of  everything 
that  takes  place  when  you  are  with  them,  of  all 
she  tells  you.  Encourage  her  visits  here  as  much 
as  you  can,  but  be  careful  not  to  allow  her  to  have 
the  least  suspicion  that  we  have  ever  met  before. 
This  is  all.  From  time  to  time,  as  my  plans  unfold 
themselves,  I  will  tell  you  more.  But  I  mean  you 
no  harm — so  long,  that  is,  as  you  continue  to  serve 
me  faithfully.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  need  help 
or  assistance  to  procure  the  many  little  luxuries 
and  extravagances  without  which,  I  am  well  aware, 
a  lady  of  your  class  cannot  exist,  I  will  furnish  you 
with   ample   means.     But   always   remember   that 
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sliould  you  attempt  to  deceive  me,  I  can  still  pro- 
duce and  use  against  you  what  miglit  liave  power 
to  bring  that  pretty  head  in  danger." 

The  contessa  shudders,  horror-stricken,  as  he 
utters   these  last  cruel  words. 

''And  now,  my  child,  I  think  we  understand 
one  another  quite  satisfactorily  for  the  present. 
I  will  therefore  leave  you  to  think  matters  over 
quietly  in  your  own  mind.  I  kiss  your  hands, 
and  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  good-day.''^ 

So  saying,  Crosby  St.  Clair  takes  up  his  hat, 
bends  for  an  instant  in  parting  mockery  over  the 
taper  pink-tipped  fingers,  and  turns  with  an 
affected  bow  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay,  monsieur  !  ^'  exclaims  the  contessa,  re- 
calling him  before  he  has  reached  the  door.  "  This 
beautiful  English  lady,  why  do  you  wish  me  to  play 
the  spy  upon  her  ?  " 

'•  I  do  not  choose  to  be  questioned  as  to  my 
motives.  Countess,"  replies  Crosby  with  a  forbidding 
look.  "  You  will  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  my  place  to  give  orders,  and  yours  to  see 
that  they  are  implicitly  obeyed.^^ 
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"  But  have  patience,  monsieur,  for  one  moment. 
Listen  to  me.  This  young  English  lady,  I  am 
sure  she  has  never  injured  anyone.  Are  you  her 
enemy  ?  Oh,  then,  you  do  not  know  how  good, 
how  innocent,  how  pure  she  is.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  with  her  and  not  to  love  her.  My  heart 
seems  drawn  towards  her."  Thus  the  contessa 
pleads,  with  a  beseeching  glance  at  her  stern 
dictator. 

"  Love  her  as  much  as  you  please ;  I  shall  not 
be  jealous.  Feel  your  heart  drawn  towards  her 
as  much  as  you  like ;  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection,"  says  Crosby  with  a  cold,  pitiless  sneer. 
"  As  for  being  good  and  innocent,  I  suppose  every- 
one has  been  that  at  some  portion  of  their  lives, 
even  perhaps  yourself,  my  little  Angioliua !  " 

"  At  least  tell  me  you  have  no  evil  end  in 
view  in  bidding  me  act  thus.  I  am  weak,  foolish, 
unnerved,  what  you  will,  and  you  are  impatient, 
naturally  impatient  with  me.  See  here  !  I  know 
that  as  to  myself,  I  am  vile,  infamous,  guilty, 
alike  before  Heaven  and  in  the  unpityiug  eyes 
of    man.     Yet    even    I,   miserable   wretch   though 
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I  be,  I  have  learned  to  love  this  good,  this  noble- 
minded  Englishwoman.  In  her  society  I  feel  the 
wish  to  amend  the  wrong-doing  of  my  past  life, 
f>.  if  it  be  not,  alas !  too  late.  My  lot  hitherto  has 
been  cast  otherwise ;  badly  begun,  badly  continued, 
bad,  bad  even  from  the  first,  when  found  an 
outcast  asleep  in  my  dead  mother's  arms.  But 
the  gentle  example  of  an  innocent  heart  like  hers 
is  a  charm  so  new,  so  powerful,  so  ennobling, 
that  although  I  feel  it  to  be  almost  profanation 
for  such  as  I  to  sully  by  my  presence  the  path  of 
her  young  life,  I  fain  would  linger  near  her  in  the 
hope  that  the  purity  and  virtue  of  her  existence 
may  perchance  efface  from  mine  some  of  its  dark 
and  sinful  stains.'^ 

And  the  contessa,  in  all  the  southern  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  of  her  demonstrative  nature, 
sinks  crouching  at  Crosby's  feet,  her  hands 
raised  imploringly  towards  him,  an  agony  of 
earnest  supplication  on  her  pale  and  tearful 
countenance. 

"  Why,  Countess,  you  surprise  me  !  You  are 
even  more  charming  than  I  thought,^^  says  Crosby 
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with  an  ill-sounding  laugh.  '''What  an  exquisite 
actress  you  would  have  made!  Not  quite  an 
ingenue,  perhaps ;  but  for  emotional  characters — 
a  Magdalen  for  instance — you  have  decidedly 
an  extraordinary  talent,  and  would  make  your 
fortune.  Brava !  brava !  My  dear  child,"  he 
goes  on  brutally,  "  if  in  your  ever-changing 
career  you  should  find  it  necessary  to  assume 
another  new  profession,  let  me  strongly  advise 
you  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  stage.''' 

Goaded  at  last  to  fury,  the  contessa  starts  to 
her  feet,  glaring  wildly  at  her  relentless  persecutor 
as  might  a  tigress  before  making  its  fatal  spring. 
Nervously  her  hand  seeks  for  a  moment  at  her 
waist.     For  what  ?     A  poignard,  can  it  be  ? 

Bat  Crosby  seizes  her  arm,  holding  it  as  in  a 
vice. 

"  Foolish  child,"  he  says  in  a  coaxing,  almost 
soothing  tone,  for  he  is  really  frightened,  ''what 
would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Swear  to  me  before  leaving  this  room  that 
you  mean  this  English  girl  no  harm  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  mean  her  no  harm,"  he  says  with 
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an  uneasy  laugh.  ''  I  would  not  liurt  a  hair  of  her 
head.  Do  you  suppose  everybody  is  as  handy 
with  a  stiletto  as  you  are  ?  Content  yourself  with 
executing  my  commands  without  questioning  them, 
and  we  shall  be  the  best  of  friends.  Defy  me, 
and  the  consequences  of  your  folly  be  ujDon  your 
own  head.  And  now,  Countess,  I  have  the  honour 
to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning. ^^ 

Then  with  an  ironically  polite  bow,  Crosby  St. 
Clair  takes  his  leave,  feeling  no  longer  safe,  to  say 
the  truth,  in  the  presence  of  the  enraged  and 
insulted  contessa. 

Left  to  herself,  the  poor  broken-down  creature, 
exhausted  with  the  too  painful  ordeal  she  has 
just  undergone,  with  worn  and  haggard  face  sinks 
back  on  her  low  couch,  and  clasping  her  hands 
on  her  throbbing  temples  vainly  tries  to  collect 
her  thoughts  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
means  of  escape  from  the  artful  net  in  which 
she  has  been  so  unexpectedly  enveloped  by  the 
crafty  and  unprincipled  Crosby  St.  Clair. 

Seated  thus,  pursuing  her  bitter  train  of  thought 
is  she,  when  some  time  later,  a  confused  chattering 
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is  heard  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  Dame 
Barberina  enters  noisily,  talking  volubly  all  the 
while. 

Dame  Barberina  is  fally  dressed  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  the  grand  apartments,  to  receive 
visitors,  to  regulate  the  proprieties,  as  she  terms 
it,  of  the  establishment,  to  flatter  and  toady  her 
mistress  and  supposed  relative,  to  bully  the  other 
domestics  (which  indeed  she  contrives  to  do  at  all 
times) ;  in  short  to  fulfil  any  of  the  many  cere- 
monious duties  she  takes  upon  herself  to  perform. 

Dame  Barberina  is  now  sumptuously  attired  in 
a  stiffly  rustling  robe  of  rich  black  silk,  quaintly 
fashioned,  something  in  the  style  a  lady-superior 
of  a  convent  might  adopt,  a  dress  seeming  literally 
to  bristle  with  excessive  propriety  and  decorum. 

Huge,  stiffly  starched  cuffs  of  spotless  white,  as 
severe  and  grim-looking  as  her  gown,  mount  guard 
upon  her  wrists,  while  her  yellow  wrinkled  neck 
is  judiciously  enveloped  in  an  enormous  and  be- 
frilled  tippet  kind  of  drapery,  of  gaunt  and 
forbiddingly  decorous  proportions. 

Her   scanty  little  wisp  of  grizzled  hair  is  now 
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hidden  under  the  protecting  shield  of  what  she 
calls  her  "company  wig","  an  elaborate  and  highly 
artistic  specimen  of  the  perruquier's  art,  composed 
of  snow-white  hair,  neatly  and  primly  arranged, 
upon  the  top  of  which  is  perched  a  high-crowned 
cap,  white  and  stiif-loohing  as  her  neckerchief, 
with  long  falling  lappets  and  square-set  front, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  head-dress 
of  that  most  incongruous  but  highly  sapient 
Egyptian  female  monstrosity,  the  Sphinx. 

"Maclre  di  Bio!"  she  commences  as  soon  as 
ever  she  places  her  foot  inside  the  apartment, 
"will  it  ever  be  believed  that  I,  Madame 
Barberina,  should  be  spoken  to  in  such  a  manner  ? 
I  cannot  make  you  my  compliments,  hella  mia, 
upon  your  acquisition  of  that  little  hussy  Clemen- 
tina. Is  she  not  a  baggage  ?  She  brings  bad 
luck,  the  ditch-born  brat.  Actually  to  tell  me, 
Madame  Barberina,  that  my  preaching  was  all 
hypocrisy,  and  that  she  dare  say  I  was  no  better 
than  I  should  be.  I  who  have  preserved  my  virtue 
for  the  last  fifty  years  !  Fer  Dlo  !  But  by  the 
blessed  saints,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  " 

VOL.  III.  D 
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cries  Dame  Barberina^  suddenly  interrupting 
herself  as  she  now  for  tlie  first  time  catclies 
sight  of  the  pale  haggard  face  of  the  poor 
contessa. 

'^  Cara  fanciulla  mia.  Whatever  has  hap- 
pened ?  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  Tell  your 
poor  old  Barberina,  that  she  may  comfort  you  a 
little,  poor  child  !  " 

Vanished  are  the  harsh,  shrewish,  scolding 
tones  of  Dame  Barberina's  voice.  Kindly  and 
soothiDgly  like  some  tender  mother  does  she  now 
speak  to  her  usually  petulant  and  capricious 
mistress,  as  gently  lifting  the  poor  drooping  head, 
she  lays  it  tenderly  upon  her  stiff  and  crackling 
neckerchief,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  as  nurses 
sometimes  rock  to  sleep  a  fractious  infant,  crooning 
to  herself  however  all  the  while. 

"  See  what  it  is  to  violate  the  proprieties.  Did 
I  not  say  well  that  harm  would  come  of  it  ?  It 
is  that  wretched  Inglese  who  has  done  the  mischief. 
How  foolish  to  admit  him  here  !  Alone  too!  What 
would   people   say?     Well,  well,  the   good  Padre 
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Geronimo  is  quite  right,  punishment  follows  wrong- 
doing even  in  this  world.  But  what  an  atrocious 
scandal  it  would  make  if  it  were  known  !  " 

Here  the  contessa  feebly  raises  her  head^  ap- 
parently still  too  weak  and  exhausted  to  attempt 
to  resist  the  kindly  meant  but  fussily  unwelcome 
attentions  of  the  chattering  dame,  saying  with  a 
faint  shadow  of  a  smile : 

*^My  good  Barberina,  I  have  had  bad  news, 
very  bad  news  indeed.  Assist  me  to  my  room, 
and  do  not  let  me  be  disturbed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Above  all,  say  not  a  word  of  this  to 
anyone — mind,  not  to  anyone/^ 

Dame  Barberina,  raising  the  contessa,  leads  her 
tottering  footsteps  into  the  adjoining  apartment, 
still  chattering  volubly  to  herself. 

"  Bad  news !  Ah  well,  it  only  wanted  that ! 
A  death,  no  doubt !  Peccato !  poverina  mia,  you 
will  not  look  at  all  well  in  black.  You  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  put  on  a  suspicion  of  rouge  now, 
and — yes — I  even  think  you  must  use  rose-tinted 

powder  too,  you  are  so  pale,  and  so " 
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"Leave  me^  leave  me,  Barberina,   I   entreat, 
interrupts  the  contessa^  and  throwing  herself   on 
her  bed  she  buries  her  face  in  the  pillows. 

"At  least  tell  me  who  it  is  that  is  dead." 

"  It  is  not  a  death  at  all — that  is,  not  now. 
It  is  worse,  far  worse  than  that,"  murmurs  the  poor 
contessa,  heedless  of  what  she  is  saying. 

"  Worse  than  death  !  Beatissima  Vergine  !  If 
she  should  have  lost  her  money  !  " 

"It  is  not  money,  Barberina.  Leave  me,  I 
cannot  bear  your  noise.     Go  !  go  !   at  once  ! " 

"  I  am  to  go  !  she  cannot  bear  my  noise," 
mutters  the  offended  and  still  unsatisfied  duenna, 
whose  curiosity  is  piqued  to  the  utmost,  and  as  she 
reluctantly  beats  a  retreat  she  still  ponders  over 
the  ambiguous  words  let  fall  by  the  contessa. 

"  Not  money,  not  a  death.  What  can  it  be  ? 
Well,  well,  all  this  upset  comes  of  neglecting  my 
advice,  and  admitting  this  ill-timed  messenger  of 
bad  luck  at  such  an  hour.  Alone  too  !  without  my 
being  present  to  regulate  the  proprieties  !  " 

Thus   the  worthy  Dame   Barberina  disappears 
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to  remote  regions,  from  whence,  however,  her  voice 
is  speedily  heard  invoking  maledictions  upon  the 
unfortunate  head  of  some  more  than  usually  re- 
calcitrant domestic  offender. 


CHAPTER   III. 


caeyll's  inheritance. 


It  is  about  a  week  after  the  events  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter,  and  Lady  Eaglesworth  and  her 
beautiful  daughter,  the  Honourable  Edelgitha,  are 
seated  in  the  private  salon  of  their  truly  sumptuous 
suite  of  apartments. 

Circumstances  seem  to  have  altered  con- 
siderably with  them  since  we  saw  them  last — at 
any  rate  there  is  no  lack  of  money  now,  judging 
by  their  hotel  expenses,  which  must  be  enormous ; 
whilst  horses,  carriages,  domestics,  modistes,  and 
other  necessary  adjuncts  of  high  life,  following 
in  the  same  extravagant  profusion,  severally  com- 
bine in  forming  a  most  alarming  if  not  absolutely 
ruinous  sum  total. 
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In  Florence^  as  in  London,  tlie  Honourable 
Edelgifclia  is  besieged  by  admirers,  upon  whom  for 
tlie  most  part  Lady  Eagleswortb.  looks  but  coldly, 
albeit  some  o£  tliem  belong  to  tlie  very  flower  o£ 
continental  nobility. 

"Next  lieir,  my  dear  cliild,  and  tbe  old  man 
dying  by  inches,^ ^  she  says,  turning  to  her 
daughter  and  laying  down  an  English  newspaper 
she  has  just  been  reading.  ^'Really,  Mr.  St. 
Clair  seems  to  be  most  accurately  informed  upon 
all  matters  relating  to  the  family.'^ 

"1  dislike  that  man,  mother,^^  observes  the 
beauty,  without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  French 
novel  she  is  reading.  "  I  really  wonder  that  you 
tolerate  him.-*^ 

"My  dear  Edelgitha,"  replies  the  worldly- 
minded  mother,  "the  man  is  useful,  and  I  am 
sure  very  obliging.  Your  father  has  deemed  it 
advisable  to  honour  him  with  his  confidence ; " 
this  ambiguous  phrase  meaning  that  Lord  Eagles- 
worth  had  borrowed  money  of  him  to  a  large 
amount.  "Besides,  my  dear  child,  as  you  under- 
stand more  the  ways  of  the  world,  you  will  find 
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that  friendsliip,  generally  speaking,  is  mere  mutual 
convenience.  People  are  never  glad  to  know 
other  people,  unless  they  think  they  can  one  use 
the  other  to  their  own  profit  and  advantage. 
Mr.  St.  Clair  happens  to  be  convenient  to  me 
just  now — he  keeps  me  well  acquainted  with 
everything  relating  to  Lord  Tintern's  affairs." 

"  Lord  Tintern  ?  "  inquires  Edelgitha  languidly. 

"Yes  !  Gary  11  Gordon,  now  Lord  Tintern, — 
the  present  earl's  only  surviving  son. 

*'  True  ;  I  remember  now.  How  strange  it  all 
seems  !  But,  mother,  I  am  weary  of  this  perpetual 
chase  after  what  bids  fair  to  be  but  a  phantoua 
coronet.     We  have  had  two  failures  already.'' 

"  Edelgitha  !  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  the 
truly  lamentable  accident  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
put  an  end  to  our  hopes.  The  probable  succession 
of  the  almost  unheard-of  Geoffrey  Gordon  was,  I 
frankly  confess,  a  contingency  far  too  remote  for 
me  to  entertain,  but  having  occurred,  it  was  only 
my  duty  immediately  to  cultivate  the  society  of 
the  next  heir.  The  sickly  ascetic  Gerald  did  the 
very  best  thing  under  the  circumstances  that  he 
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could,  for  I  fear  you  would  never  liave  been  liappy 
with  liiixi,  Edelgitha. .  He  died,  thus  making  room 
for  the  younger  son,  whose  conquest  should  be  an 
easy  matter,  indeed.  Do  you  forget  the  very 
marked  attention  he  paid  to  you  last  season  ? " 

"No,  mother;  but  at  that  time  you  always 
spoke   of  him  as  a  detrimental/^ 

"  And  so  he  was,"  returns  the  matron  briskly, 
"  so  he  was.  Gary  11  Gordon,  younger  sou  of  an 
obscure  country  gentleman,  could  not  possibly  be 
otherwise.  But  Caryll  Gordon,  only  surviving  son 
of  the  feeble  Earl  of  Hiltoun  (whose  life,  poor  dear 
man,  Mr.  St.  Clair  assures  me  hangs  only  on  a 
thread),  as  Lord  Tinteru,  this  same  Caryll  Gordon 
becomes  a  very  different  person  indeed.  You 
seemed  quite  disposed  to  listen  to  hiui  at  one  time, 
Edelgitha  ? "  concludes  Lady  Eagleswortb  with  a 
searching  glance  at  her   daughter. 

"True,  mother,"  replies  the  beautiful  girl,  a 
faint  ti'ace  of  sadness  perceptible  in  her  voice. 
"But  it  was  my  first  season,  my  introduction 
into  the  gay  vortex  of  fashionable  life,  and  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  imagine  everything  as  fair 
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and  real  as  it  then  seemed  to  my  inexperienced 
eyes.  At  tliat  time  I  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
hollow  parade,  the  flattering  deceit  of  what  we 
call  society.  Even  when  the  first  Lord  Hiltoun 
met  with  the  unfortunate  accident  that  caused 
his  death,  I  could  still  have  loved  Caryll  Gordon, 
could  still  have  made  him  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
wife.  But,  no,  my  task  was  then  to  fascinate 
the  clerical  recluse  his  brother,  who  was  already 
wasting  slowly  away.  A  few  short  months  and 
the  grave  closed  over  him.  We  then  learned 
that  Captain  Grordon  had  sold  out  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  was  travelling  on  the  Continent  in  an 
assumed  name,  and  hitherward  we  came.  We 
also  heard,^^  here  Edelgitha's  voice  trembles,  as 
she  continues  with  a  slight  hesitation  and  height- 
ened colour,  "  we  also  heard  that  he  was  not 
alone,  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  young, 
attractive  girl,  professional  in  some  way,  an 
actress,  singer,  no  matter  what,  who  was  believed 
to  be  his  wife." 

''My  dear  Edelgitha,^^  exclaims  Lady  Eagles- 
worth  with  a  perplexed   flutter  of   her  delicately- 
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perfumed  handkercliief,  "  these  are  scarcely  de- 
sirable topics  for  a  young  unmarried  girl  to  toucli 
upon.  No  sucli  ridiculous  rumour,  however,  has 
reached  my  ears^  and  most  undoubtedly  Lord 
Tintern  is  still  eligible  in  every  way  as  a  suitor 
for  your  hand." 

Edelgitha  lays  down  the  yellow-covered  novel. 

"  If  he  should  present  himself  as  such,  mother, 
I  have  already  said  I  will  accept  him.  But  I  am 
talking  at  random.  Lord  Tintern  seems  scarcely 
an  enthusiastic  admirer." 

"  Enthusiasm,  my  child,  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary, it  only  confuses  and  misleads.  But  go  now, 
dearest,  and  prepare  for  our  afternoon  drive ;  Lord 
Tintern  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  will  both  bo  here  almost 
immediately." 

"  Mr.  St.  Clair  again  !  I  wish,  mother,  you 
would  not  countenance  that  man,  at  least  so  very 
openly." 

"  I  shall  not  countenance  him  at  all,  Edelgitha, 
upon  our  retui-n  to  town;  but  even  in  our  rank 
of  life  there  is  at  times  business  of  an  unplea- 
sant   nature    to    be   transacted,    which    renders    it 
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advisable  to  have  such  a  person  as  Mr.  St.  Clair 
at  our  disposal.  He  is  precisely  one  of  those 
'  jackals  '  of  society  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ  in  certain  cases  in  which  our  rank  and 
dignity  will  not  permit  us  personally  to  appear." 

With  these  remai'kable  words  mother  and 
daughter  separate;  but  Lady  Eaglesworth's  hopes 
are  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  no  Lord  Tintern 
makes  his  appearance  at  the  hotel  that  day,  and  a 
weighty  and  most  important  reason  it  is  which 
prevents  his  doing  so. 

That  morning  Nina  has  been  making  an  excur- 
sion, accompanied  by  her  friend,  the  Contessa 
Angiolina,  to  one  of  those  quaint  old  villages  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  abounds. 

Nina  seldom  now  appears  in  the  city ;  she  is 
in  somewhat  delicate  health,  anxiously  looking 
forward  with  mysterious  anticipation  to  the 
advent  of  a  heaven-sent  gift,  a  fresh  tie  of 
affection,  loved  and  cherished  already  in  her  fond 
little  heart. 

Meanwhile  Caryll  still  continues  to  pursue  his 
own    particular   path    of    pleasure,    in    which    he 
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rarely  consults  liis  wife,  absenting  himself  more 
and  more  from  her  society,  although  his  love  for 
her  has  not  as  yet  burnt  itself  out. 

Upon  Nina's  return  from  the  excursion  that  day, 
she  is  surprised  to  find  her  husband  impatiently 
awaiting  her  arrival,  courier  and  valet  both  being 
in  an  unwonted  state  of  activity  and  bustle. 

One  glance  at  Gary  11' s  face,  and  the  young  wife, 
•with  the  unfailing  instinct  of  affection,  instantly 
divines  that  something  serious  has  occurred. 

"  What  is  it,  Caryll  dearest  ? "  she  inquires, 
while  her  heart  seems  to  stand  still  with  fear  and 
apprehension.  "  You  have  received  bad  news  ! 
Oh,  tell  me,  love,  what  is  the  matter  ?  what  has 
happened  ?  '^ 

Caryll  kisses  her  tenderly.  '^  Almost  the  very 
worst  news  that  I  could  hear,  at  the  present 
moment,  my  pet,""^  he  says.  "  My  father  is  dead, 
and  I  am  hastily  summoned  to  England.  It  is 
not  his  death,  darling,  that  I  feel  so  much ;  it  is 
being  compelled  to  leave  you,  even  temporarily, 
without,  as  it  seems,  sufficient  time  to  bid  you 
good-bye." 
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Oh,  Caryll  !  "  slie  says,  clingiDg  pitifully  to 
him,  "  you  will  not  leave  me  ?  Where  you  go, 
surely  I  may  venture  too ;  you  will  not  leave  me 
here  in  a  strange  place  alone.  Take  me  with  you, 
dearest.  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  will  become  of 
me  when  you  are  gone  ?  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  darling  !  Compose  yourself ;  be 
reasonable,  my  pet.  Think,  Nina  dearest/'  he 
continues  soothingly,  "how  much  depends  upon 
your  health  just  now;  the  journey  would  overtask 
your  strength.  You  will  find  money  enough 
here" — as  he  speaks  he  places  a  note-case  in  her 
hand — "  for  more  than  a  month's  expenses,  and 
should  any  unforeseen  emergency  occur,  Mr. 
St.  Clair  has  my  instructions  to  advance  whatever 
sum  you  may  deem  necessary." 

"  Oh,  Caryll,  appoint  some  banker,  some  other 
person,  anyone  else,  as  your  agent,  but  not  that 
man,  not  Crosby  St.  Clair  !  '^ 

*'  Come,  come,  Nina,  you  must  not  be  childish," 
returns  Caryll,  with  slight  impatience.  '^  This  is 
merely  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  for  my  return 
will  be  speedy.     In  all  probability  there  will  be 
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no  necessity  whatever  for  you  to  apply  to  Mr. 
St.  Clair.  He  is  vulgar  and  officious,  I  admit,  but 
I  am  disposed  to  think  lie  has  some  good  points 
about  him  after  all." 

"  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so,"  sighs  Nina,  still 
unconvinced  by  her  husband's  reasoning. 

''And  now,  love,  one  more  request.  You  had 
better  reside  with  the  Contessa  Sforza-Visconti 
during  the  period  of  my  absence.  The  contessa 
will  be  charmed  to  receive  you  as  her  guest." 

Nina,  patient  and  ever  trusting  in  her  husband's 
superior  judgment,  raises  no  further  objection. 

Shorly  before  the  time  for  CarylFs  departure 
Mr.  St.  Clair  makes  his  appearance  upon  the  scene. 
Ostensibly  he  comes  to  receive  Caryll's  formal 
commands,  but  in  reality  he  wishes  to  suggest  to 
the  contessa,  who  happens  to  be  present,  the  line 
of  conduct  he  desires  her  to  adopt. 

Nina  accompanies  her  husband  to  the  station,  as 
also  does  the  contessa.  The  poor  child  bears  up 
bravely  until  the  train  moves  slowly  away,  bearing 
from  her  sight  all  the  world  holds  for  her  most 
dear;    then  overcome  with   emotion,  and  sinking 
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into  her  friend  tlie  contessa's  arms,  she  bursts  into 
a  passion  of  tears,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

Later  on  that  evening  Crosby  St.  Clair  presents 
himself  at  Lady  Eaglesworth's  hotel. 

Lady  Eaglesworth  has  a  reception,  not  suffo- 
catingly crowded  like  those  of  the  London  season, 
and  probably  far  more  enjoyable;  being  less 
ceremonious,  less  crowded,  and  very  certainly  less 
exclusive^  since  persons  of  the  St.  Clair  type  are 
tolerated  there. 

Crosby  St.  Clair  meets  with  a  chilling  and 
politely  disdainful  greeting  from  Lady  Eagles - 
worth,  who  having  been  seriously  displeased  at 
the  non-appearance  of  Lord  Tintern  that  afternoon, 
takes  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact. 

But  Crosby  St.  Clair  is  thick-skinned,  and  not 
easily  snubbed  by  people  of  Lady  Eaglesworth's 
rank. 

Undaunted  by  repeated  rebuffs,  gallantly  he 
returns  to  the  attack,  and  by-and-by,  when  Lady 
Eaglesworth  considers  him  sufficiently  punished,  he 
meets   with   the   reward  his   perseverance   has   so 
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justly  earned.  The  worldly  matron  has  been  dying 
to  know  the  reason  of  Lord  Tintern^s  defection,  and 
thus  at  length  she  condescends  to  suffer  Crosby's 
approach. 

"Awful  disappointment,  my  lady,  I  assure  you," 
explains  Crosby,  as  soon  as  he  finds  his  oppor- 
tunity ;  "  his  lordship  was  desperately  sorry  that 
anything  so  unfortunate  should  have  occurred. 
Indeed,  my  lady.  Lord  Tintern  particularly  charged 
me  to  make  his  excuses  and  regrets  to  your  lady- 
ship, and  to  explain  to  you  and  your  lovely 
daughter  the  unfortunate  and  very  distressing 
circumstances  of  the  case." 

Most  decidedly  Caryll  has  issued  no  such 
instructions  ;  but  Crosby  thinks  it  gives  him  im- 
portance to  assert  as  much. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter,  my  lady/'  he  con- 
tinues oSiciously,  "is  just  this:  Lord  Tintern 
received  a  telegraphic  message  late  this  afternoon 
informing  his  lordship  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  Earl  of  Hiltoun,  and  he  was  consequently 
obliged  to  leave  for  England  almost  at  a  minute's 
notice,  my  lady,  as  one  may  say." 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Very  great  praise  does  Crosby  take  to  liimself 
for  tlie  skilful  manner  in  whicli  lie  has  unburtliened 
liimself  of  his  weighty  news;  but  having  elicited 
all  the  information  she  at  present  requires,  Lady 
Eaglesworth  immediately  relegates  Mr.  St.  Clair  to 
polite  oblivion  for  the  remainder  of  his  visit. 

That  night  when  the  reception  is  over,  and 
before  retiring  to  her  apartments,  Lady  Eagles- 
worth  proceeds  to  that  of  the  Honourable  Edelgitha, 
and  dismissing  the  latter's  maid,  seats  herself  by 
her  daughter's  side. 

"  I  have  good  news  for  you,  my  darling/^  she 
says,  giving  Edelgitha  an  affectionate  kiss.  "  That 
tiresome  old  man,  thank  goodness  !  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  die  at  last.  Caryll  Gordon,  Lord 
Tintern,  is  at  the  present  moment  Earl  of  Hiltoun, 
the  wealthiest  match  in  England.  He  left  Florence 
suddenly  this  very  afternoon  in  order  to  be 
present  at  his  father's  funeral,  and  in  England, 
doubtless  he  will  remain  until  all  the  tedious 
business  arrangements  are  satisfactorily  concluded. 
To  England,  without  loss  of  time,  we  must  return. 
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All  difficulties  are  now  smoothed  away,  tiie  patli 
is  clear,  and  my  darling  child  shall  be  Countess  of 
Hiltoun  before  another  London  season  has  passed 
away." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TREACHERY. 


When  Crosby  St.  Clair  returned  to  his  hotel 
that  night,  he  was  in  a  mood  to  congratulate  him- 
self upon  the  gradually  successful  development  of 
the  plans  he  had  so  carefully  begun  to  weave. 

One  great  step,   he    told   himself,   was  already 
accomplished,  and  that  by  no  contrivance  of  his. 

Caryll  and  Nina  were  separated,  and  the  latter 
safe  in  his  clutches ;  at  any  rate,  she  was  going* 
to  reside  with  the  Contessa  Angioliua,  which,  con- 
sidering the  present  existing  relations  between 
them,    was    virtually    tantamount     to    the     same 

thing. 

But  Crosby  was  well  aware  that  for  the  further 
development  of  his  schemes,  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  prevent  CarylPs  return  to  Nina  for  some  time 
at  least — and  how  was  that  to  be  accomplished  ? 
At  heart,  Crosby  was  a  villain,  but  he  was  also  a 
coward,  therefore  he  shrank  instinctively  from 
playing  a  bold  and  desperate  game. 

His  intense  hatred  of  Caryll  was  perhaps  a 
deeper  passion  than  even  his  love  for  Nina. 

Nina,  he  knew  he  could  strike  best  through 
her  love  for  her  husband,  but  Caryll  was  more 
difficult  game  to  fly  at.  Yet  he  had  vowed  the 
ruin  and  destruction  of  both. 

Chance  had  now  thrown  in  his  way  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  first  step  towards  getting 
Nina  into  his  power;  but  he  felt  that  he  would 
have  to  play  his  cards  very  cautiously  at  the 
outset,  as  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  frighten 
her,  or  to  arouse  suspicion  of  his  motives.  And 
for  the  success  of  his  earliest  manoeuvres,  he  must 
depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  diplomatic  aid  of 
the  Contessa  Angioliua. 

It  was  now  the  very  height  of  the  Carnival, 
a  gay  and  noisy  time,  though  for  Nina,  separated 
as    she  was   from    her   husband,   the    turmoil  and 
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excitement   seemed  to  add   to  lier  loneliness   and 
distress. 

No  thin  a:  could  exceed  the  affectionate  attention 
paid  her  by  the  contessa,  while  Dame  Barberina 
also  took  kindly  to  the  pretty  Inglesina^  although 
she  could  very  well  have  dispensed  with  the  com- 
pany of  Nina^s  French  maid,  Mdlle.  Finette,  who 
was  an  additional  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  shrill- 
voiced  duenna. 

And,  indeed,  Clementina  and  Mdlle.  Finette 
seemed  unanimously  agi'eed  iu  plaguing  and 
tormenting  the  poor  old  soul,  so  that  as  far 
as  this  saucy  couple  were  concerned,  she  found  it 
no  easy  matter  satisfactorily  to  regulate  the 
proprieties. 

Naturally,  at  this  festive  season,  the  lively 
Parisienne  was  desirous  of  seeing  something  of 
the  gaiety  and  masquerading  of  the  Carnival,  and 
she  had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite 
permission  from  a  mistress  so  kind  and  indulgent 
as  Nina. 

The   love   of   finery  and  display  was    inherent 
in  Mdlle.  Finette,  as  it  is  in  every  true  Parisienne, 
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and  accordingly  the  toilette  of  tlie  pretty  pert 
little  soubrette  was  one  far  more  adapted  to  the 
heat  of  a  tropical  summer's  day,  than  even  the 
climate  of  Florence  at  this  eai'ly  season  of  the 
year. 

For  in  this  exceptionally  lovely  place  it  does 
sometimes  rain,  and  on  this  particular  day  the 
rain  came  down  with  a  force  and  directness  quite 
unknown  in  England,  save  perhaps  during  a  severe 
thunderstorm. 

Nevertheless,  a  holiday  at  Carnival  time,  wet 
or  dry,  had  still  its  attractions  for  the  silly, 
thinly-clad  Mdlle.  Finette,  who  contrived  to  get 
overheated  to  begin  with,  and  thoroughly  drenched 
by  careless  exposure  to  the  pitiless  downpour. 
Needless  to  say,  that  when  she  finally  returned 
home,  having  taken  a  violent  chill,  she  had  to  be 
put  to  bed,  symptoms  of  fever  having  already 
set  in. 

Illness  of  this  kind  makes  rapid  strides,  as  the 
pretty  vain  little  French  maid  found  to  her  cost. 
In  spite  of  every  care  and  attention,  aided  by  the 
best  available  medical  advice,  the  fever  continued 
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to  increase,  and  the  poor  girl  succumbed  to  the 
fatal  effects  of  her  imprudence,  within  four  days 
after  her  unlucky  outing. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  Nina  found  Crosby 
St.  Clair  of  real  service  to  her,  for  everything 
necessary  to  be  done  was  arranged  by  him,  greatly 
to  Nina's  satisfaction  and  relief. 

Two  days  after  the  poor  girl's  death  she  was 
buried,  in  accordance  with  the  sanitary  laws,  which 
are  most  stringent  and  severe. 

All  happened  in  less  than  a  week,  and  Caryll 
had  been  away  from  Nina  now  ten  days. 

Two  letters  had  she  received  from  him,  besides 
telegrams  from  each  important  stage  upon  the 
road. 

The  letters  were  reassuring,  tender,  and  affec- 
tionate, breathing  the  utmost  love  and  devotion. 

But  though  Caryll  was  now  the  Earl  of  Hiltoun, 
he  still  kept  up  the  delusion  of  the  assumed  name ; 
thus  Nina's  lettei^s  continued  to  be  addressed  to 
him  as  Caryll  Ainsleigh. 

A  third  letter  from  Caryll  to  Nina,  this  time 
bringing  the  welcome  news  of  his  immediate  return. 
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Three  letters  from  Caryll,  but  how  many  had 
the  affectionate  little  wife  written  to  her  adored, 
her  idolised  husband  ! 

She  had  written  to  him  every  day — perfect  love 
poems.  Letters  that  had  driven  Crosby  nearly  mad 
with  jealousy  and  rage  as  he  perused  them,  for  he 
compelled  the  contessa  to  intercept  all  Nina's  letters 
and  place  them  in  his  hands. 

Some  few  of  these  Crosby  had  thought  it 
advisable  to  despatch,  in  order  to  avert  suspicion, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  he  had  thought 
proper  to  suppress. 

It  is  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  poor  Finette, 
and  Nina  and  the  contessa  are  seated  in  the  pretty, 
rose-curtained  boudoir,  when  Dame  Barberina 
comes  bustling  into  the  room. 

She  comes  to  tell  the  contessa  that  Crosby 
St.  Clair  is  waiting  to  know  whether  the  Signora 
Inglesina  will  condescend  to  receive  him. 

Nina  glances  in  the  direction  of  the  contessa. 

"  It  is  unusual  for  him  to  call  at  this  hour,"  she 
remarks  with  a  slisrht  hesitation. 

''  You  will  see  him,  carissima,  will  you  not  ?  " 
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says  tlie  contessa  persuasively ;  "  he  must  surely 
have  important  business,  or  he  would  not  be 
here." 

Thereupon  Crosby  is  admitted. 

But  his  errand  is  merely  formally  to  announce 
his  immediate  departure  from  Florence.  He  there- 
fore begs  to  take  his  humble  leave  of  Mrs, 
Ainsleigh,  and  to  inform  her  that,  in  accordance 
with  directions  received  from  her  husband,  a  sum 
of  money  is  placed  to  her  credit  at  his  (Crosby's) 
agent's  in  Florence. 

Then  Crosby  St.  Clair  respectfully  takes  his 
leavO;  and  Nina  feels  a  load  lifted  from  her  heart, 
since  he  has  gone. 

Before  leaving,  however,  he  contrives  to  have  a 
private  interview  with  the  Contessa  Angiolina. 

"  You  are  leaving,  then,  for  England,  monsieur," 
commences  the  contessa,  as  she  takes  her  seat  in 
the  room  in  which  she  chooses  to  hold  her  interview 
with  Crosby  St.  Clair. 

"  Countess,  I  have  already  mentioned  more 
than  once  that  I  do  not  choose  to  be  questioned ; 
reserve  yourself  simply  to  the  task  of   executing 
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my  orders^  otherwise  I  fear  we  raay  not  find  our 
existing  relations  quite  so  agreeable  as  I  should 
wish  to  render  them," 

''It   is   well,    monsieur — proceed/'    replies   the 
contessa. 

''  It  suits  mj  present  purpose  to  let  Mrs. 
Ainsleigh  imagine  I  have  business  in  England ; 
whether  such  really  be  the  case  or  not  is  of  no 
importance  to  anyone  but  myself.  Any  way, 
countess,  I  shall  alwaj-s  be  near  enough  to  dis- 
cover if  you  attempt  to  play  me  false.  Mrs. 
Ainsleigh  will  probably  write  but  a  few  more 
letters,  expecting  as  she  does  her  husband's 
speedy  retui-n,  but  whatever  number  she  may 
wish  to  send,  not  one  must  be  despached.  You 
will  please  to  enclose  them  to  me  at  this  address," 
here  Crosby  hands  the  contessa  a  written  paper. 
''Recollect,'^  he  continues,  with  a  stern  glance 
at  his  unwilling  victim,  ''any  attempt  to  evade 
my  commands  will  bring  summary  and  terrible 
punishment.  I  have  only  one  thing  further  to 
add — that  is,  you  must  never  lose  sight  of 
Mrs.  Ainsleigh,  and   under  no  pretence  whatever, 
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must  slie  leave  your  apartments  except  iu  your 
company." 

"  Is  that  all,  monsieur  ? "  asks  the  contessa 
with  beating  heart,  and   increasing  apprehension. 

"Yes,  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Not 
very  difficult  commands,  Countess,  are  they  ?  But 
really  I  don't  wish  to  be  a  hard  master.  By-the- 
bye,  do  you  happen  to  want  any  money  ?  "  he  goes 
on  to  inquire  with  his  usual  sneering  smile,  as 
he  takes  his    note-case   from   his   pocket. 

The  contessa  makes  a  slightly  negative  gesture. 
Crosby  St.  Clair  gives  a  coarse  and  brutal  laugh, 

"You  have  indeed  altered,  Countess,  since  I 
first  made  your  acquaintance ;  you  were  eager 
enough  to  get  all  the  money  you  could  out  of  me 
then.  But,  at  all  events,  I'll  leave  you  that;" 
and  he  throws  a  roll  of  notes  carelessly  on  to  the 
table.  "It  won't  do  for  Mrs.  Ainsleigh  to  suppose 
you  are  short  of  funds.  And  now,  Countess,  I'll 
wish  you  good-bye." 

"  Shall  you  be  absent  long,  monsieur  ? "  in- 
quires the  contessa  with  compressed  lips. 

"  I  really  can't  say  how  long  it  may  suit  my 
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present  purpose  to  remain  away ;  excuse  my 
repeating  that  tlie  less  curiosity  you  evince  re- 
specting my  affairs,  the  greater  the  possibility  of 
our  remaining  upon  amicable  terms.  Good-day, 
Countess/^  concludes  Crosby,  making  the  contessa 
an  ironically  ceremonious  bow.  "To  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again." 

When  Crosby  has  gone,  the  contessa  vainly  tries 
to  discover  what  new  object  he  may  have  in  view; 
but  at  present  all  is  hopelessly  dark,  and  her  only 
comfort  is  in  thinking  that  as  yet  no  great  harm  has 
been  done. 

Nina  from  day  to  day  expects  her  husband^s 
return ;  but  still  he  comes  not.  The  contessa  does 
her  best  to  reassure  her  friend,  though  secretly  she 
fears  that  Crosby's  evil  agency  is  at  work. 

But  now  a  new  era  dawns  upon  Nina^s  young 
life,  which  greatly  assists  in  diverting  her  mind 
from  the  anxiety  she  has  experienced  through  the 
prolonged  absence  of  her  beloved  husband. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  the  birth  of  her  son,  an 
incomprehensible  treasure,  an  unspeakable  delight^ 
a  mysterious  consolation  sent  to  cheer  her  sorrows 
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to  brighten  lier  life,  bringing  as  it  does  new  liopes 
and  fond  anticipations  to  tlie  young  motlier's 
heart. 

Such  a  lovely,  plump,  beautiful  baby,  too,  she 
thinks,  as  she  looks  proudly  at  the  red  puckered-up 
little  face  nestling  in  her  arms.  How  softly  and 
even  tremblingly  she  touches  the  tiny  fingers  as  if 
fearful  of  hurting  the  strange  and  not  yet  quite 
understood  little  being  that  has  brought  with  it 
such  a  rich  gift  of  love.  And  then  its  darling,  soft, 
pink,  dimpled  little  feet ! 

The  Contessa  Angiolina  and  Dame  Barberina 
are  equally  enthusiastic,  and  a  tiny  autocrat  and 
tyrant  the  little  stranger  seems  destined  to  become, 
even  in  its  cradle,  in  this  domestic  kingdom  at 
least. 

The  time  goes  on,  and  Nina  is  able  to  leave  her 
room  ;  but  Caryll  does  not  return  . 

A  further  lapse,  and  now  the  all-powerful 
attraction  and  requirements  of  baby  himself  cannot 
dispel  the  growing  weight  of  anxiety  and  alarm  that 
gradually  invades  the  young  wife^s  heart. 

Six  weeks  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  her 
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son,  and  tlien  tlie  contessa  receives  a  letter  from 
Crosby  St.  Clair,  stating  that  Mr.  Ainsleigh  lias 
been  dangerously  ill,  but  is  now  happily  progressing 
favourably  towards  recovery. 

With  this  meagre  information  Nina  is  obliged 
to  be  content.  And  so  the  spring  passes  and 
summer  comes,  bringing  with  it  not  Caryll,  but 
Crosby  St.  Clair. 

Everybody  is  now  deserting  Florence,  which  is 
essentially  a  winter  city.  The  contessa  therefore 
proposes  to  Nina  to  leave  this  oppressively  hot 
and  no  longer  attractive  town  for  the  cool,  re- 
freshing, and  beautiful  Lake  of  Geneva. 

She  argues  that  Mr.  Ainsleigh  has  been  advised 
to  visit  that  neighbourhood  as  soon  as  he  shall 
be  sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  the  journey, 
which  Mr.  St.  Clair  assures  her  will  soon  be  the 
case. 

Thus  Crosby  succeeds  in  removing  all  trace  of 
Nina  from  Florence;  and,  thanks  to  his  ally,  the 
contessa,  he  has  also  almost  entirely  quieted  her 
anxiety  respecting  her  husband^s  long  absence. 

But  at  times  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  creeps  over 
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Nina,  in   spite  of  Crosby's  plausible  excuses  and 
suggestions. 

Althougli  she  lias  written  numerous  letters  to 
Caryl],  and  has  reason  to  believe  they  have  been 
safely  received  by  him,  since  none  have  been 
returned,  she  has  had  no  news  of  him  since  his 
third  letter,  save  through  Crosby  St.  Clair,  whom 
at  heart  she  still  distrusts;  and  thus  the  future, 
instead  of  brightening,  seems  unhappily  to  be 
darkening  around  her  more  and  more. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE      STORM      BURSTS. 


The  commencement  of  the  summer  beheld  Nina, 
the  Contessa,  Dame  Barberina,  Baby,  Clementina, 
and  Sambo,  together  with  that  postscript  of  an 
appendage  to  the  household,  little  Dido,  all  duly 
installed  in  a  pretty  chalet-like  villa,  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  charming  Lake  of  Geneva. 

Crosby  St.  Clair  had  returned  to  England  in 
order  to  quiet  Nina's  anxiety  by  getting  news  of 
her  husband — at  least,  so  he  was  pleased  to 
represent. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Nina's  arrival  at 
Geneva,  Crosby  St.  Clair  returned  from  his  second 
visit  to  England. 

It  was  evening-time,  and  the  whole  party  were 
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seated  in  the  open  terrace-like  laalcony,  over- 
looking tlie  charming  scenery  and  blue  waters  of 
the  lake,  the  contessa  lazily  enjoying  a  cigarette, 
Sambo  fanning  her  meanwhile,  and  grinning  and 
rolling  the  whites  of  his  eyes  at  baby,  lying  on 
Nina's  lap,  while  the  petted  little  Dido  was  re- 
posing, with  one  eye  open,  amongst  the  soft  silk  and 
lace  of  the  contessa' s  charmingly  becoming  toilette. 
Both  ladies  started  and  turned  pale  when 
Mr.  St.  Clair  was  announced. 

Nina's  first  glance  at  his  face  warned  her  that 
there  were  adverse  tidings  to  be  told. 

Eesigning  baby  with  a  hasty  kiss  into  the  care 
of  Dame  Barberina,  she  rose,  and  going  rapidly 
towards  the  dreaded  visitor,  she  said  in  eager 
and  hurried  accents  of  alarm  : 

*'  Mr.  St.  Clair,  you  bring  bad  news — I  see  it 
in  your  face.  My  husband  is  again  dangerously 
ill.  In  pity  let  me  know  the  truth  at  once;  do 
not  keep  me  in  suspense." 

Crosby's  face  wore  the  expression  a  fashionable 
undertaker  might  be  supposed  to  assume,  whilst 
his  manner  was  equally  sad  and  severe. 
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Saluting  both  ladies  with,  great  formality  and 
respect,  and  addressing  Nina  : 

"Mrs  Ainsleigh/^  he  commenced  with  slow 
and  measured  accents,  "  I  grieve  to  say  that  I 
am  unfortunately  the  bearer  of  sad  and  most 
distressing  news.  I  hasten,  however,  to  reassure 
you  about  Mr.  Ainsleigh^s  health,^' 

"  In  that  case,  all  is  well,"  exclaims  Nina  with 
a  joyous  burst.  "  If  my  dear  husband  be  restored 
to  health  what  ill  news  have  I  to  fear  ?  " 

But  Crosby^s  face  grows  even  graver  than 
before,  whilst  his  voice  assumes  a  deeper  intonation 
of  distress. 

''Mrs.  Ainsleigh,^'  he  says  after  a  slight  but 
ominous  pause,  "although  the  state  of  Mr. 
Ainsleigh^s  health  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
I  regret  to  say  I  have  still  grievous  tidings  to 
impart  —  tidings  which  I  think  will  be  better 
confided  to  yourself  alone.  If  you  will  therefore 
accord  me  a  few  minutes^  private  conversation,  I 
shall  be  enabled  more  satisfactorily  to  acquit 
myself    of    the    melancholy    task     which    has    so 

unexpectedly  devolved  upon  me." 
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■  Nina,  surprised,  but  still  bappy  in  the  know- 
ledge that  Caryll  is  alive  and  well,  leads  the  way 
to  her  private  sitting-room,  her  face  expressive 
of  such  innocent  joy  and  hope  that  Crosby  feels 
still  more  embittered  against  her,  resolving  to 
spare  her  not  one  of  the  many  bitter  pangs  he 
has  come  there  purposely  to  inflict. 

''Mr.  St.  Clair,^'  recommences  Nina  as  soon  as 
they  are  alone,  '^I  think  I  can  guess  the  import 
of  your  present   visit.      Indeed   my  dear   husband 
himself  prepared  me  for   some   revelation   of  the 
kind  before  his   departure  from  Florence.     I  am 
aware  that  he  was  in  somewhat  embarrassed   cir- 
cumstances, that  he  had  been  compelled  to  borrow 
money ;    but  this  temporary  difficulty  he  imagined 
would  be  set  right  as  soon  as   his  father's  affairs 
were  settled.     You  have  come  to  tell  me  this  hope 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  that  we  are  poor,  penniless, 
hopelessly    ruined.      I   am  sorry,  deeply  sorry  for 
my  husband's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  child. 
But  for  myself  I  am  almost  pleased  that  it  should 
be  so.      Caryll  will  see  now  that  I  love  him  for 
himself  alone.     I  do  not  fear  poverty.     I  do  not 
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forget  the  old  days  at  Mr.  Brayson's,  and  I  can 
still  work,  i£  necessary,  for  my  husband  and  my 
child." 

Here  she  stops  short.  Baby  is  far  too  sacred 
a  theme  to  be  discussed  with  Crosby  St.  Clair. 

Crosby's  face  still  wears  its  simulated  expres- 
sion of  woe  as  he  replies  : 

''Mr.  Ainsleigh's  affairs  were  never  so  pros- 
perous, in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  as  at  the 
present  time.  My  news  scarcely  regards  him  so 
much,  madame,  as  yourself." 

Nina  draws  herself  up  with  a  slight  but  marked 
gesture  of  dignity  and  surprise. 

''Mr.  St,  Clair,"  she  makes  answer,  "I  have 
no  affairs  which  are  not  equally  those  of  my  hus- 
band. Oblige  me,  then,  by  coming  to  the  point 
at  once." 

"My  dear  lady,  would  indeed  that  it  were  so," 
returns  Crosby  with  overacted  and  hypocritical 
pity.  "  I  fear  you  have  been  grossly  and  cruelly 
deceived,  and  that  this  Mr.  Ainsleigh,  as  he  thinks 
proper  to  call  himself,  and  whom  you  evidently 
believe  to  have  been  your  husband " 
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"  Believe,  sir ! "  eclioes  Nina,  starting  to  her 
feet  and  confronting  Crosby  with  a  proud  and 
defiant  look.  "I  am  Mr.  Ainsleigh's  wife  in  the 
sight  both  of  God  and  man !  Leave  the  room,'* 
she  continues,  pointing  imperiously  to  the  door, 
''  and  never  dare  to  come  into  my  presence  again." 

"Poor  unhappy  child ! '^  murmurs  Crosby  with 
aggravating  compassion,  calmly  ignoring  her  strong 
indignation  and  pursuing  the  path  he  has  so  care- 
fully laid  out  for  himself.  "Heaven  knows  how 
willingly  I  would  soften  this  terrible  blow.  My 
dear  young  lady,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform 
you  that  at  this  present  moment  Mr.  Ainsleigh 
repudiates  you  entirely,  openly  declaring  that  he 
is  not  married,  ignoring,  in  fact,  your  very  exist- 
ence. From  the  first  you  have  been  the  innocent 
victim  of  his  unprincipled  deceit;  his  very  name 
is  a  falsehood,  Ainsleigh  being  merely  assumed  to 
suit  his  convenience,  and  now  that  he  succeeds,  by 
his  father's  death,  to  rank,  wealth,  and  estates,  he 
has  coolly  and  deliberately  set  himself  to  get  rid  of 
you  entirely,  at  once,  and  for  ever." 

"It  is  untrue!     A  base,  infamous  lie!"  cries 
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the  poor  girl,  tortured  almost  beyond  endurance. 
"My  husband,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  even  were  he  the 
faithless,  unworthy  man  you  name,  would  never 
assert  what  he  knows  full  well  I  can  so  easily 
disprove." 

It  is  now  Crosby^s  turn  to  feel  uneasy  and 
alarmed.  What  can  her  last  words  mean?  Has 
he  spread  a  net  to  catch  others  and  fallen  into  it 
himself?  But  his  only  chance  will  be  to  face  it 
out,  so  he  tells  himself,  as  Nina  continues  in  a 
more  composed  voice : 

"  I  was  married  previous  to  my  leaving  England 
by  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman,  my  father's  old 
servant  Peter  being  one  of  the  witnesses.  Let  that 
be  your  answer,  sir,  and  now  leave  me  before  I 
order  you  to  be  ignomiuiously  expelled." 

Beautiful,  most  beautiful  does  Nina  look  in 
the  fury  of  her  righteous  indignation,  which  Crosby 
cannot  meet,  as  he  stands  shifting  uneasily  beneath 
the  honest  searching  glance  of  her  glorious  eyes. 

"  Mrs.  Ainsleigh/""  he  still  persists,  in  mean, 
cringing,  and  pitiful  tones,  "you  do  me  injustice. 
I  only  ask  to  be  put  to  the  proof.     If  after  due 
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investigation  you  find  the  unhappy  facts  I  have 
just  stated  to  be  untruths,  most  willingly  will  I 
submit  to  any  reproach  or  punishment  you  can 
inflict.  But  what  I  say  is  only  too  cruelly  the 
case.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  one  or  two  simple 
questions,  and  you  will  see  for  yourself  the  painful 
reality  of  what  it  is  my  most  melancholy  duty  to 
reveal." 

"Mr.  St.  Clair,"  says  Nina,  still  firm  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  trustful  love,  "  questions  are 
needless  where  Caryll's  truth  and  honour  are  con- 
cerned. I  will  still  believe  in  him  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  neither  should  I  at  any 
time  permit  the  word  of  almost  an  entire  stranger 
to  shake  the  firm  confidence  I  have  in  my  husband's 
love." 

Crosby  feels  bafiled  and  worsted  on  all  points ; 
wily  as  a  serpent,  he  is  vanquished  by  the  innocence 
of  the  dove. 

Yet  once  again  he  summons  up  courage  for  a 
supreme  effort,  a  last  attack  upon  the  stronghold 
of  her  firm  defiant  faith. 

"  Madame,"  he  says,  with  abject  humility  and 
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contrition  in  his  voice,  not  in  his  heart,  "I  have 
no  words  to  express  the  admiration  with  which 
your  noble  sentiments  have  inspired  me.  But 
pardon  me  if  I  presume  humbly  to  suggest  that 
in  the  interests  of  your  child " 

Nina  starts  violently  as  if  a  snake  had  stung 
her. 

"  Enough,  sir ! "  she  says,  fierce  as  a  young 
tigress  in  defence  of  its  little  ones.  "  Once  for  all, 
I  forbid  you  to  mention  my  child.'^ 

But  the  poisoned  shaft  has  found  its  way  to 
her  heart,  and  with  an  agonised  expression  on  her 
sweet  face  she  turns  presently  to  her  tormentor, 
saying  in  a  weak  and  altered  voice : 

'^  I  permit  you  to  ask  those  questions  you 
wished  to  put  a  short  time  since.  Be  brief,  sir. 
What  information  is  it  you  require  ?  " 

"What  the  devoted  wife  proudly  refused,  the 
more  selfish  mother  for  her  child's  sake  consents  to 
grant. 

Crosby  is  again  triumphantly  master  of  the 
situation. 

"  I    need    hardly    inquire   if    you    have    your 
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marriage    certificate    by    you  ? "     lie    commences, 
making  this  inquiry  entirely  on  his  own  account. 

"  I  left  it  with  my  old  friend  Peter.  I  wished 
Mr.  Brayson,  and  indeed  everybody,  to  be  aware 
that  I  was  really  married/' 

"  A  wise  precaution  truly/'  says  Crosby  with 
an  ill-concealed  sneer,  "  only  you  have  unfor- 
tunately deprived  yourself  of  the  means  of  present 
proof." 

"  A  copy  can  easily  be  obtained." 

^'And  the  clergyman  who  officiated  at  the 
marriage  ?  "    continues  Crosby. 

"  He  was  my  husband's  elder  brother." 

"  Unfortunate  again,  since  he  is  dead,  and  can. 
therefore  hardly  be  called  as  a  witness." 

''  No  necessity  for  witness,  sir,  other  than  the 
register." 

'' Unless  that  should  chance  accidentally  to  be 
burnt,  or  a  leaf  found  missing.  Such  things  have 
been  known,  in  cases  where  a  marriage  has  been 
wilfully  denied  or  suppressed." 

"  In  that  case  I  should  merely  have  to  apply  to 
Peter." 
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"  It  miglit  no  longer  be  in  his  possession.  And 
tiien  the  name  of  the  church  at  which  you  were 
married  ?  " 

"My  memory  does  not  serve  me  so  far,"  answers 
Nina  after  a  few  moments  of  perplexed  thought. 
"  I  was  married  at  a  little  village  church,  on  our 
journey," 

Crosby  pauses  to  ponder  over  the  informa- 
tion elicited  from  the  unsuspecting  girl  before 
him. 

Then  raising  his  head  with  a  serious  air  of  im- 
portance, "  Mrs.  Ainsleigh,"  he  says,  "  I  firmly 
believe  and  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  prove 
your  marriage;  but^  in  the  interests  of  one  more 
dear  to  you  than  yourself,"  he  means  her  child, 
"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  plainly  that  Mr. 
Ainsleigh  completely  denies  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  gives  himself  out  to  be  a  single  man,  and 
when  I  left  England  last  he  was  paying  marked 
attention  to  his  old  love,  the  Honourable  Edelgitha 
Amyott." 

Still  Nina  hears,  forcing  herself,  for  her 
child's     sake,   to    endure.      So   much  is  the  wife 
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stronErer  than  the  woman — the  mother  than  the 
■wife! 

The  conviction  that  there  mnst  be  some  truth 
in  this  last  statement  of  Crosby^s  creeps  reluctantly 
over  her. 

Has  she  not  herself  seen  and  wondered  at  the 
rare  beauty  of  this  high-bom  rival !  Xay,  more. 
Does  she  not  well  remember  Caryll's  petulance 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  mentioning  that  she  had 
seen  him  speaking  to  this  lovely  girl.  This  man 
before  her  could  certainly  know  nothing  of  all 
this. 

But  Crosby  does  not  wish  to  give  her  time 
for  reflection. 

"  Besides,  the  assumed  name  of  A  in  sleigh,"  he 
goes  on,  *'his  keeping  you  so  carefully  secluded, 
his  never  introducing  you  to  any  of  his  friends, 
all  this  showed  but  too  plainly  that  there  was 
something  he  wished  to  conceal — in  point  of  fact, 
that  he  was  either  ashamed  of  vou,  or  that  he 
felt  he  could  not  take  you  with  him  into  society, 
because  you  were  not  his  wife." 

"  Merciful    Heaven !  "    exclaims    the    tortured 
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girl,  her  strength  at  last  beginning  to  give  way 
under  the  fearful  strain  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  ''  I  will  leave  for  England  instantly. 
I  will  seek  my  husband  and  force  him  to  ac- 
knowledge me  publicly  as  his  wife  !  I  will  prove 
the  legality  of  my  marriage  !  I  will  go  to  old 
Peter  and  obtain  the  copy  of  the  certificate ! 
That  is,  if  things  be  really  as  you  say !  Heaven 
forgive  me,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  if  I  do  you  wrong,  but 
I  cannot  believe  my  husband  to  be  false/^ 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Ainsleigh/'  replies  Crosby 
with  a  deprecatory  shrug,  "  in  doing  as  you 
propose  you  will  have  a  very  difficult  and  up- 
hill battle  to  fight.  Totally  unprotected,  and 
without  money — for  I  believe  Mr.  Ainsleigh 
neglected  making  any  settlement — you  would  be 
powerless.  Your  efforts  at  best  would  but  invite 
attention  to  a  disastrous,  and,  as  I  fear  you 
would  find  it,  a  totally  irremediable  misfortune ; 
in  no  way  your  fault,  my  dear  young  lady,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  the  world  at  large,  and  your 
own  circus  friends,  would  only  be  too  happy  to  con- 
sider   and    believe    to    be    such.      I    am    like    a 
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surgeon  probing  a  wound,"  continues  tlie  arch- 
hypocrite,  inwardly  chuckling  over  Nina's  an- 
guished look  of  silent  despair,  "but  indeed  I 
am  speaking  for  your  own  good.  Your — husband  " 
— here  he  cruelly  pretends  to  hesitate — "is  tired 
of  you;  you  can  no  longer  conceal  the  fact,  in 
your  own  heart  you  confess  it  to  be  so.  Well, 
now,  supposing  even  that  you  were  successful 
in  forcing  him  publicly  to  acknowledge  you  as 
his  wife,  would  that  give  you  back  his  love  ? 
Would  it  not  rather  have  the  contrary  effect  ? 
At  best,  therefore,  you  see  no  real  benefit  could 
be  obtained;  whilst  failure  would  be  disastrous 
indeed,  bringing  with  it  open  shame  and  disgrace." 

A  low  sob  escapes  from  Nina,  who,  almost 
entirely  overcome,  buries  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Crosby  smiles  a  smile  that  seems  the  very 
incarnation  of  all  evil  as  he  calmly  proceeds : 

"There  is  one  way,  however,  to  prevent  all 
this,  so  that  your  friends  need  never  know  how 
cruelly  you  have  been  deceived,  how  bitterly 
wronged.  You  cannot  hope  to  regain  Mr.  Ains- 
leigh's  affection ;  he  has  brutally — ^yes,  I  must  say 
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so — brutally  and  unceremoniously  cast  you  off,  and 
that  at  the  very  time  you  most  needed  help  and 
consideration  at  his  hands." 

At  this  covert  allusion  to  her  child,  Nina  gives 
a  little  heart-wrung  despairing  wail. 

"Yes,  yes,"  Crosby  goes  on,  with  simulated 
pity,  "it  is  bad  enough  for  youj  but  for  your 
innocent  child " 

And  Nina's  fiendish  tormentor  pauses,  that 
the  cruel  words  may  eat  their  way  into  her  very 
heart. 

"There  is  a  way,  however,  to  avert  the  taint 
of  shame  even  from  him,"  he  proceeds  slowly, 
drawing  a  step  nearer  to  his  victim. 

Nina  quickly  raises  her  head,  with  eyes  im- 
ploringly cast  upon  the  treacherously  shifting  ones 
of  Crosby  St.  Clair. 

The  latter  approaches  nearer,  touching  her 
gently  on  the  shoulder. 

"  For  your  child's  sake,"  he  says,  trying  to 
make  his  voice  tender  and  sympathetic,  "  for  your 
child's  sake,  Nina,  I  ask  you  to  be  patient  now 
and  listen." 
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Pale  as  the  spotless  robe  of  cambric  tliat  she 
wears,  she  sits  awaiting  Crosby's  explanation ; 
but  as  bis  bated  touch  falls  on  her,  as  he  mentions 
her  child,  Nina  shrinks  instinctively  from  him, 
whilst  a  shiver  runs  through  her  frame  from  head 
to  foot. 

'^  Her  pride  is  not  humbled  even  yet,"  thinks 
Crosby,  with  a  malignant  sneer  unseen  by  her. 
"  Though  Mr.  Ainsleigh  repudiates  you,"  he  says, 
bending  over  her  until  she  seems  almost  to  feel 
his  words  upon  her  cheek,  "  consent  to  become 
the  honourable  and  lawful  wife  of  another,  and 
your  fair  name  is  safe  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Nina,"  he  continues,,  attempting  to  place  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  "  you  know  I  love  you ;  I  have 
loved  you  patiently,  constantly,  unwearyingly. 
Surely  mine  must  be  a  truer,  steadier,  more  reliable 
passion,  though  it  was  rejected,  than  his  who  was 
preferred  before  me.  Nina,  consent  to  become 
my  wife,  my  adored,  idolised,  long-sought-for  wife, 
and  all  your  trials  and  difficulties  will  be  at  an 
end.     We  will  be  married  here,  in   Switzerland. 
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You  will  have  the  security  aud  shelter  of  a 
husband's  name ;  and  no  one  need  ever  know 
the  base  treachery,  the  abominable  villany  of 
which  you  have  been  the  innocent  and  unhappy 
victim." 

"  Hold  ! "  cries  Nina,  suddenly  starting  to  her 
feet,  and  confronting  him  with  brave  and  heroic 
dignity,  summoning  up  all  her  strength  for  this 
supreme  and  final  effort.  "You  have  said  more 
than  enough,  sir ;  I  know  you  now,  Crosby  St. 
Clair.  When  first  you  persecuted  me  with  your 
odious,  your  infamous  proposals,  you  swore  you 
would  have  revenge.  You  have  been  my  enemy, 
my  bitter,  deadly  enemy  ever  since.  I  cannot  yet 
unravel  the  tangled  web  your  crafty  wiliness  has 
woven  round  me ;  but  that  there  is  treachery  at  work 
I  feel  convinced.  Nothing  shall  make  me  doubt 
my  husband's  truth  or  love  ;  but  be  assured  of 
this  :  had  he  deceived  me  ten  times  more  deeply 
than  even  your  insinuations  would  induce  me  to 
believe,  were  he  altogether  the  villain  you  infer, 
my  second  marriage  with  any  other  person  would 
VOL.  III.  a 
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be  but  adding  sin  to  sin  ;  wliilst  sooner  than 
become  that  loathsome  thing,  your  wife,  I  would 
go,  with,  my  innocent  babe  in  my  arms,  openly 
and  unflinchingly  to  face  the  shame  and  igno- 
minious contempt  of  the  whole  world  beside  f 
You  have  your  answer,  sir;  take  it  with  my 
defiance." 

Crosby's  face  grows  livid  with  rage  and  morti- 
fication. Fiercely,  and  with  a  hoarse  exclamation 
that  is  almost  a  howl  of  anger,  he  seizes  her  by 
the  arm,  but  before  he  can  utter  the  vile  threats 
that  tremble  on  his  tongue,  the  door  of  the  room 
is  thrown  open  and  the  contessa  appears. 

"  Pardon/^  she  says,  addressing  Crosby  with 
calmness  and  apparent  indifference ;  "  I  was  passing,, 
and  heard  monsieur's  voice  unduly  raised." 

At  this  welcome  interruption,  Nina  bursts  from 
Mr.  St.  Clair  to  seek  refuge  in  the  contessa's  arms ; 
but  her  head  grows  dizzy,  her  limbs  refuse  their 
support,  and  she  falls  fainting  on  the  floor. 

"  Monsieur,"  cries  the  contessa,  bending  over 
Nina's  prostrate  form,  "  you  have  killed  her !  " 
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"  No,  Countess/'  retorts  Crosby,  with  a  threaten- 
ing sneer,  "  I  leave  that  sort  of  thing  to  you,"  and, 
turning  abruptly  on  his  heel,  he  goes  forth  from 
the  chalet. 


G  2 


CHAPTER  VI. 


DEOPPING    THE    MASK. 


Grave  and  serious  is  the  expression  o£  tlie  contessa's 
face  as  she  listens  to  the  account  that  Nina,  when 
sufficiently  recovered,  gives  of  her  late  interview 
with  Crosby  St.  Clair. 

Feeling  that  her  extremity  is  now  urgent,  and 
trusting  in  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  the  warm- 
hearted little  Florentine,  she  also  narrates  to  her 
the  whole  of  her  former  life,  including  her  past 
experience  of  Crosby  St.  Clair. 

Not  for  an  instant  does  the  contessa  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  Nina's  marriage ;  but  her  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  world  strongly  inclines  her  to  enter- 
tain grave  and  serious  doubts  respecting  the  truth 
and  honour  of  Nina^s  husband. 
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Tliat  there  is  something  underhand  in  Mr. 
Ainsleigh^s  conduct,  the  shrewd  little  woman  is 
very  sure. 

She  had  herself  seen  him  that  night  at  the 
opera,  talking  to  this  pale,  statue-like  English 
beauty ;  she  had  also  noticed  how  he  had 
gradually  grown  to  neglect  his  amiable  little  wife. 

If  Nina  had  only  been  exacting,  capricious,  or 
disdainful,  her  husband  would  still  be  at  her  feet — 
thus  reasoned  the  contessa.  Men  soonest  tire  of 
what  is  freely  and  unreservedly  granted. 

But  Crosby — what  of  him  ?  What  had  been  the 
effect  of  Nina's  repudiation  and  defiance  ? 

Foiled  for  the  time,  out  of  the  ashes  of  his 
recent  shameful  defeat,  he  rises,  phcenix-like,  to 
ponder  schemes  of  a  still  more  shameful  nature. 

But  he  dare  not  face  Nina  at  present.  He 
decides  to  act  first  by  applying  the  test  of  poverty, 
of  actual  want  of  money,  believing  firmly  in  its 
potency  for  evil. 

He  knows  the  contessa  is  not  rich ;  she  was,  in 
fact,  a  mere  adventuress  at  the  time  she  first  en- 
countered Nina  and  her  husband,  feeling  her  way 
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cautiously  towards  tlie  establislinient  of  a  private 
gambling-liouse  on  her  own  account. 

The  person,  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Croix,  as  he 
thought  proper  to  style  himself,  with  whom  she 
had  been  not  too  creditably  associated  up  to  the 
time  of  the  affair  Roublitzerow,  had,  after  that 
occurrence,  been  compelled  to  quit  Paris  preci- 
pitately, and  though  unusually  fortunate  in  saving 
his  head,  he  saved,  comparatively  speaking,  little 
else. 

His  pretty  dupe  and  accomplice  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  secure  a  considerable  amount,  reappearing 
in  Italy  a  discreet  time  afterwards  as  the  Contessa 
Sforza-Visconti,  and  doing  her  best  to  fascinate 
some  rich  "  milor/^ 

For  the  successful  accomplishment  of  her  plans, 
the  contessa  well  knew  great  outlay  would  be 
required. 

All  this  had  been  carefully  concealed  from 
Nina  when  she  at  first  contrived  to  make  her 
acquaintance ;  but  as  she  gradually  yielded  to 
the  gentle,  but  all  powerful  influence  of  the  only 
good   and   virtuous  woman  she  had  ever  known. 
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the  contessa  gradually  overcame  her  evil  pro- 
pensities, and  in  time  grew  to  love  her  kind- 
hearted,  generous,  little  English  friend  with  fond 
and  grateful  affection. 

Her  recent  expenditure  had  been  very  heavy, 
and  the  contessa  was  beginning  to  find  herself 
embarrassed. 

All  of  which  Crosby  shrewdly  guesses,  deter- 
mining, thereby,  his  future  line  of  conduct.  Nina^s 
chief  idea  now  is  to  proceed  at  once  to  England 
in  search  of  her  husband,  Crosby  St.  Clair  wilfully 
holding  back  from  her  his  newly-acquired  title 
and  present  address. 

She  also  fully  realises  the  fact  that  she  is 
almost  without  money,  with  nothing  but  her 
jewellery  that  is  of  any  value. 

The  summer  is  now  at  its  hottest.  It  is  night, 
and  Nina  at  her  chamber  window  sits  occupied 
by  thoughts  like  these. 

Her  window  overlooks  the  lovely  panorama  of 
the  lake,  opening  on  to  the  outer  gallery-like 
balcony,  which,  in  picturesque  Swiss  fashion, 
surrounds  the  first  storey  of  the  chalet. 
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Pensively  at  her  latticed  window  she  sits,  the 
soft  pale  light  of  the  summer  moon  illumining 
the  delicate  features  of  her  sweet  sad  face,  her 
lustrous  eyes  fixed  thoughtfully  upon  some  bright 
particular  star  above. 

Her  magnificent  hair,  unbound,  falls  like  a  veil 
of  burnished  gold  over  her  snowy  peignoir. 

Like  Juliet,  she  rests  her  cheek  upon  her  hand. 
Like  Juliet — for  someone  is  waiting  down  below, 
eagerly  watching  her  every  movement,  only  it  is 
not  Eomeo — it  is  Crosby  St.  Clair. 

Screened  from  view  by  a  thick  clump  of 
dwarfed  trees  and  leafy  shrubs  he  stands,  im- 
patient of  the  night,  from  his  green  shelter 
devouring  with  his  eyes  her  every  look  and  move- 
ment. 

A  sweet  chirping  voice  and  the  sweeping 
rustle  of  trailing  silk  rouses  Nina  from  her  revei'ie. 

Turning,  she  sees  the  contessa,  fresh  and 
blooming  as  a  freshly-gathered  rose,  clouded  in 
soft  lace,  and  wafting  delicious  perfume  as  she 
advances  towards  her. 

"  Looking  at  the  moon,  carissimaf"  she  inquires. 
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depositing  a  bird-like  kiss  on  Nina^s  clieek.  '^I 
was  wondering  if  yon  had  retired  to  rest.  A 
lovely  night !  one  of  the  few  now  left  us  to  enjoy, 
since  we  shall  be  leaving  Geneva  in  another  week. 
By-the-bye,  dearest,  that  reminds  me  I  have  had 
news  of  your  friend  the  Carlini.  She  is  at  present 
ia  Brussels,  but  is  engaged  for  the  ensuing  season 
in  London." 

"  Can  we  go  to  London  via  Brussels  ?  '^ 
"  Via  Jericho  if  you  so  pleased/'  answered 
the  contessa  playfully,  '^  though  it  might  not  be 
quite  the  most  expeditious  route  we  could  select. 
But  tell  me,  Nina,  why  do  you  wish  so  much  to  see 
the  Carlini  ?  Do  you  think  she  will  be  able  to 
give  you  news  of  your  husband  ?  " 

"Not  that  exactly,  Angiolina,  and  yet  I  have 
a  powerful  reason  too.  Listen  to  me,  my  dear 
friend.  As  soon  as  I  arrive  in  England  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me,  in  some  way  or  another,  to  try 
to  get  my  own  living.  I  cannot  return  to  my 
old  life;  to  appear  again  in  the  short  gauzy  skirts 
of  the  sylphide  of  the  ring,  to  dance  and  posture 
on  the  back  of  a  horse  for  a  vulsrar  crowd  once 
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more  to  shout  at  and  applaud — I,  tlie  motlier  of 
liis  child  !  No,  it  is  too  degrading.  But  what, 
then,  can  I  do  ?  Everyone  who  has  heard  me 
sing  assures  me  I  have  a  good  voice  and  natural 
capability  and  talent.  I  am  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  should  prefer  turning  my  attention 
towards  that  profession.  Giuditta  Carlini  is  a 
thoroughly  experienced  artiste.  She  will  give 
me  an  honest  and  impartial  opinion.  If  her  verdict 
be  favourable,  I  feel  I  shall  be  proud  of  my 
art,  and  strive  to  excel  in  it  for  my  child^s  sake." 

The  contessa  stoops,  giving  Nina  another  bird- 
like kiss. 

"  You  perfect  darling  !  "  she  says,  "  you  shall 
have  your  own  wise  Httle  way.  You  ought  to 
know  already  that  you  are  a  complete  little  night- 
ingale, and  would  make  a  furore  in  opera.  You 
will  see  if  the  Carlini  does  not  tell  you  so ;  and 
now,  carissima,  it  is  time  for  you  to  go  to  rest. 
I  will  take  just  one  little  peep  at  Bebe  and  say. 
good-night  myself.''^ 

So   saying,  the   contessa   flutters   over   to   the 
other  end  of  the  room,  where,  by  the  side  of  the 
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motlier's  bed^  stands  tlie  tiny  cot  witli  its  lace 
draperies,  in  which  Nina's  beloved  little  tyrant 
lies  fast  asleep ;  Dido  also  curled  up  on  a  soft 
cushion  close  beside,  for,  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  can't  be  cured  must  be 
endured,  the  selfish  little  animal  has  grown  to 
like  baby  very  much  indeed,  and  even  in  her  own 
doggy  way  to  be  very  proud  of  him  too. 

With  a  kiss  laid  light  as  down  on  baby's  soft 
pink  cheek,  the  contessa  flutters  off  to  roost  in 
her  own  room,  only  separated  from  Nina's  by  a 
single  apartment,  and  Nina,  rising  and  closing  the 
window,  lets  fall  the  inner  muslin  draperies. 

The  light  is  soon  extinguished,  and  naught 
illumines  chamber  within,  or  landscape  without, 
save  the  silvery  beams  of  the  fair  shining  moon 
above. 

Then  Crosby  St.  Clair  steals  like  a  guilty  thing 
from  his  retreat,  creeping  stealthily,  in  shadow 
as  much  as  possible,  as  if  his  evil  purpose  could 
not  bear  even  the  gentle  investigation  of  the 
moon's  pale  light ;  a  few  seconds  more,  and 
he    stands    precisely   underneath    the   window   at 
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which  Nina  has  appeared.  And  still  he  waits,  till 
all  is  hushed  in  the  calm  slumber  of  the  night, 
standing  beside  the  outer  staircase  and  gallery 
that  gives  access  to  the  floor  above.  Cautiously 
he  creeps,  crouching  as  he  goes,  until  near  enough 
to  peep  through  the  muslin  curtains. 

The  imperfect  moonlight  faintly  falls  upon  a 
figure  robed  in  purest  white — a  guardian  angel ! 
Nina,  kneeling  beside  her  infantas  cot. 

But  soon  she  rises,  again  approaching  the 
window,  and  Crosby  starts  guiltily  back,  fearful 
of  detection. 

The  night  is  oppressive.  She  comes  to  open 
slightly  the  lattice  window  before  betaking  herself 
to  rest.  One  faint  glimpse  he  catches  of  her ;  she 
is  gone,  and  he  is  alone  once  more. 

Nina  has  been  asleep,  how  long  she  knows  not, 
but  she  has  been  dreaming  of  her  husband,  when 
Dido's  angry,  furious  barking  awakens  her  with 
a  start. 

Springing  up  in  affright,  thinking  only  of 
danger  to  her  darling  boy,  she  flies  to  his  cot  ; 
but,  thank  God,  he  is  safe,  still  peacefully  asleep. 
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Instinctively  turning  to  the  spot  where  Dido  is 
still  barking  noisily,  she  sees,  to  her  unspeakable 
dismay,  standing  within  her  apartment,  having 
just  effected  his  entrance  by  the  window  which  is 
thrown  wide  open,  Crosby  St.  Clair. 

Good,  valiant  little  Dido  !  You  have  at  last 
repaid  Nina  for  her  kind  protection  of  you  in 
Tayside.  You  have  been  the  means  of  protecting 
her,  who  knows  from  what  ?  perhaps  worse  than 
death  itself. 

Though  standing  with  his  back  to  the  wide- 
open  window,  Nina  knows  at  once  this  is  no  com- 
mon thief.  Hoping  that  Dido's  noisy  barking  may 
succeed  in  arousing  the  household,  and,  yielding 
to  her  first  impulse,  she  seizes  the  heavy  glass 
water-bottle  from  her  toilet-table,  hurling  it  with 
all  her  force  through  the  window,  where  it  falls 
shivered  in  countless  fragments  on  the  gallery 
beyond. 

The  noise  alarms  the  house ;  the  contessa,  ever 
on  the  alert,  rushes  in  in  time  to  recognise  Crosby 
St.  Clair  as  he  makes  good  his  hurried  escape  by 
the  window. 
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Nina,  speecliless  witli  affriglit,  and  trembling 
like  an  aspen-leaf,  flies  towards  the  contessa. 

"  My  poor  terrified  darling,  my  cruelly  per- 
secuted Nina,"  exclaims  the  contessa,  clasping  her 
in  lier  arms,  "  calm  yourself.  The  danger  is  over. 
All  is  well,  and  you  are  safe.  Heaven's  mercy  be 
praised ! " 

"We  must  leave  here,  Angiolina,  at  once — 
secretly.  He  must  not  know.  There  is  no  safety 
for  me  now  except  in  flight,^'  murmurs  Nina 
incoherently. 

"  Yes,  povei'ina.  That  is  indeed  our  only 
chance.  We  will  leave  this  place  if  possible  before 
another  sunset." 

Then,  kissing  Nina's  pale  cheek,  the  contessa 
returns  to  her  own  apartment,  bravely  determining 
to  aid  her  unfortunate  friend  Nina  to  the  utmost, 
though  well  she  knows  the  awful  penalty  she  may 
yet  have  to  pay  for  her  disobedience  and  open 
defiance  of  her  unprincipled  master  and  tyrant. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    KEY    OP   THE    CHALET. 


Renewal  of  defeat  served  but  to  exasperate 
Crosby  St.  Clair,  and  make  liim  more  eager  to 
prosecute  his  evil  and  nefarious  schemes  and 
devices. 

Accordingly,  the  day  after  the  events  just  nar- 
rated, he  purposely  meets  the  contessa  as  she  is 
taking  her  accustomed  early  morning  walk  by  the 
blue  waters  of  the  lake. 

This  morning  she  has  come  forth  mainly  with 
a  view  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  consider  over 
the  necessary  preparations  for  her  hasty  departure 
from  Geneva,  hoping  by  that  means  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  her  relentless  tyrant ;  and  lo  !  he  is 
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here   before   her,   and  there    is   no   possibility   of 
avoiding  bis  presence. 

"  Good -morning,  Countess/'  be  commences 
witb  gross  effrontery,  in  bis  usual  insolent  and 
familiar  manner.  "  Charming  as  ever  !  Not  even 
a  headache  after  your  little  nocturnal  adventure. 
What  a  magnificent  nerve  and  physique  you 
possess ! " 

"  Monsieur,  it  was  infamous  !  "  exclaims  the 
contessa,  momentarily  off  her  guard. 

"  Perhaps  !  "  says  Crosby  with  a  sneer,  '^  You 
ought  to  be  an  authority,  Countess." 

"  That,  monsieur,  is  a  matter  we  will  not 
discuss,"  returns  the  contessa,  attempting  to  pass. 

*'  Pardon  me.  Countess,"  says  Crosby,  placing 
himself  rudely  before  her;  "that  is  precisely  the 
matter  that  I  have  come  here  at  this  moment  to 
discuss.  Had  I  been  wise  enough  to  have  secured 
your  valuable  assistance,  the  little  misadventure  of 
last  evening  would  not  have  occurred." 

The  contessa  stands  completely  aghast  at  this 
further    instance  of    his    imprudence    and    brutal 
ssurauce. 
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"  The  time  has  noTv  arrived.  Countess/^  he 
proceeds  with  a  sinister  sraile,  '^for  me  to  let 
you  see  a  little  more  of  my  plans ;  beware  how 
you  attempt  to  thwart  them !  I  have  taken  a 
liking  to  this  presumed  Mrs.  Ainsleigh,  this  Nina 
— who  is  she  that  she  should  assume  such  affected 
airs  of  superiority  ?  When  first  I  met  her  she  was 
only  a  little  circus  rider,  living  with  as  mediocre 
a  set  of  circus  people  as  you  could  meet  with  any- 
where. But  since  that  fellow  she  now  calls  her 
husband,  began  to  take  notice  of  her,  there  has 
been  no  bearing  her  haughty  stuck-up  airs.  She 
will  very  certainly  never  hear  of  him  again;  by 
this  time  she  is  as  good  as  dead  to  him.  And  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  her/'  he 
coarsely  adds,  ''without  money,  and  with  that  brat 
to  keep.  Girls  like  her,  raised  from  nothing  to 
luxury  and  affluence,  having  once  tasted  the  sweets 
of  ease  and.  idleness  can  never  again  make  shift 
with  poverty  and  hard  work.     You  ought  to  know 

as  much  as  that,  Countess,^'  he  breaks  off  suddenly 
with  a  coarse  laugh. 

The  poor  contessa  does  know  it  too  well.     But 

VOL.  III.  H 
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slie  also  knows  tliat  Nina  has  strengtli,  courage, 
and  energy  bravely  to  battle  with  the  dijSiculties 
that  beset  her  path. 

Crosby  pauses  with  an  ill-sounding  laugh. 

"  Sooner  or  later,  she  will  have  to  take  my 
advice ;  the  sooner  she  does  so  the  better.  Priva- 
tion and  hardship  will  pretty  quickly  spoil  the 
freshness  of  her  beauty.  And  here,  Countess,  I 
look  to  you  for  most  material  assistance." 

He  pauses,  giving  the  contessa  a  sharp 
scrutinising  glance. 

She  is  walking  carelessly  at  his  side,  apparently 
toying  with  the  silver  trifles  attached  by  a  chatelaine 
to  her  waist. 

"I  do  not  mean  Kina  any  harm,"  he  goes  on, 
a  little  awkwardly,  to  observe,  "  but  a  really  whole- 
some fright  would  do  her  good.  Were  she  to  feel 
herself  compromised,  if  ever  so  slightly,  it  would  do 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  that  false  pride  of  hers. 
She  would  then  be  less  disinclined  to  listen  to  my 
offers,  which,  considering  the  circumstances,  are 
truly  liberal." 

Well  for  Crosby  that  he  is  not  at  this  moment 
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looking  at  the  contessa,  for  the  expression  ou  her 
face  bodes  him  no  good. 

Those  delicate,  tiny  litt  e  hands^  are  they 
indeed  as  implacably  cruel  on  occasion  as  he 
once  intimated  ? 

Look  at  them  now  ! 

Truej  she  has  no  stiletto  at  her  side ;  but  with 
the  instinct  of  her  race,  she  has  seized,  and  holds 
daggerwise,  the  shining  toys  of  scissors  that  dangle 
from  her  waist.  Mark,  too,  how  stern,  how  piti- 
lessly severe,  is  the  expression  now  upon  that 
usually  riante  and  pretty  little  face. 

Observe  her  carefully  as  she  looks  at  the  present 
moment,  and  you  will  readily  admit  that  Lady 
Macbeth  need  not  necessarily  have  been  a  woman 
of  majestic  carriage,  and  that  Lucrezia  Borgia,  or 
even  Medea  herself  might  both  have  been  petite, 
attractive  little  creatures  like  her. 

"  You  follow  me.  Countess  ?  "  inquires  Crosby 
carelessly. 

The  contessa  inclines  her  head. 

"  What  is  it,  monsieur,  that  you  wish  to 
propose  ?  " 

H  2 
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"  A  mere  trifle.  Countess  ;  or  perhaps,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  I  should  say  two.  The  first  is,  the 
key  of  Mrs.  Ainsleigh's  sleeping  apartment ;  the 
second,  to  have  that  horrid  beast  of  a  dog  hung  or 
drowned — I  don't  care  which.'^ 

The  contessa  instinctively  recoils  a  step. 

"  The  key  of  Mrs.  Ainsleigh's  room  !  "  she  cries 
in  mingled  tones  of  surprise  and  horror. 

"  I  do  not  mean  the  key  of  the  door  communi- 
cating with  your  apartments,  Countess  ;  there  is 
another  disused  door  leading  into  a  room  on  the 
further  side." 

The  contessa  hesitates. 

"That  door  has  never  been  opened  since  we 
have  resided  at  the  chalet.  I  do  not  know.  It 
■will  be  difficult  to  find  the  key.     And  even  if '^ 

"Nothing  should  be  difficult  to  a  clever  woman 
like  yourself,  Countess,"  remarks  Crosby,  with  a 
grim  smile,  "  except  the  disproval  of  a  certain 
poignard  and  letter,  that  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances might  be  produced  against  you." 

The  contessa  "walks  on  a  few  paces,  silently,  and 
with  averted  head. 
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"  I  will  try  to  obtain  the  key/'  she  murmurs 
presently,  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice. 

"  Trying  will  be  of  little  use  ;  I  must  have  it/' 
says  Crosby  imperiously. 

'  I  will  send  it  to  you  to-morrow/'  stammers 
she^  gasping  for  breath. 

"  I  must  have  it  to-night ;  send  the  key 
to  my  hotel  before  eight  o'clock  this  evening. 
Leave  the  outer  doors  unfastened,  and  take 
care  your  people  are  all  out  of  the  way.  Do  you 
hear  ?  " 

The  contessa's  face  is  deadly  pale ;  she  makes 
no  reply. 

"  If  you  fail  me  now,  you  know  what  course  I 
shall  pursue." 

The  contessa  seems  ready  to  faint ;  her  head 
grows  giddy,  she  totters  wildly  forward,  and  Crosby 
fstretches  out  his  arm  to  support  her. 

This  action  on  his  part  has  the  effect  of 
completely  restoring  the  contessa. 

Shrinking  from  him  in  horror  and  disgust,  still 
trembling  in  every  limb,  she  falters  out,  as  she 
buries  her  face  in  her  hands  : 
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"  Monsieur  shall  liave  tlie  key ;  I  will  send  it  to 
him  as  lie  directs/' 

As  soon  as  Crosby  St,  Clair  lias  goiie^  and  is 
safely  out  of  sight,  the  contessa  flings  herself  upon 
the  grassy  border  of  the  lake,  and,  in  an  agony  of 
horror  and  dismay,  buries  her  head  in  her  hands. 

"  It  has  come  at  last !  "  she  moans  in  anguished 
accents.  "  Great  Heaven !  it  has  come  at  last. 
I  must  make  my  choice,  whether  to  be  his  slave, 
and  betray  my  innocent  young  friend,  or  risk 
the  worst — destruction,  ruin,  death  !  " 

So  young  to  die  !  she  thinks.  Oh,  God,  and 
then  the  shame  !  And  she — Nina — must  know 
how  base,  how  vile  she  is  !  Is  there  no  hope, 
then,  in  this  world  for  a  sinner  like  herself  ?  Must 
her  misdeeds  ever  pursue  her,  hunting  her  down, 
down  even  unto  death  ?  No  chance  of  repentance — ■ 
her  sin  clings  to  her,  compelling  her  to  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  still ! 

She  gives  a  wild  look  round. 

Betray  Nina  ?  Act  as  vilely  as  that  wretch 
suggests  ?  Repay  her  loving  friendship  by  basely 
conniving  at  her  ruin  ?     No  !  no  !  Not  if  she  had 
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a  liundred  heads,  and  each  and  all  must  fall  upon 
a  shameful,  public  scaffold. 

And  kneeling  on  the  soft  grass,  with  silence 
and  solitude  around,  in  presence  only  of  the 
clear  blue  wavelets  rippling  the  bosom  of  the 
placid  lake,  with  the  vast  immensity  of  nature 
for  her  sole  yet  mighty  witness,  she  registers 
her  solemn  vow  to  shield  and  protect  the  innocent 
young  wife  and  mother,  even  though  her  own 
life  be  forfeited  in  the  attempt. 

Then  pale,  but  calm  and  quite  composed,  she 
rises,  and  slowly  bends  her  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  chalet. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

FOILED. 

Shoetly  before  eight  o'clock  that  same  evening 
Crosby  is  seated  in  the  public  room  at  his  hotel 
enjoying  a  cigar,  when  a  small  packet  is  brought 
to  him.     It  contains  the  promised  key. 

A  smile  passes  over  his  evil  face. 

"  So/'  he  says  to  himself,  "  my  little  friend  has 
been  able  to  find  it  after  all;  I  thought  one 
powerful  hint  would  be  sufficient.  She  is  an 
arrant  coward,  like  all  women ;  the  moment  they 
see  we  are  really  determined,  they  give  way  at 
once.  It  will  be  the  same  with  this  precious  piece 
of  affectation,  Nina,  when  she  finds  I  am  master  of 
the  situation.  All  seems  to  go  well  just  now, 
exactly  as  I  would  have  it.     As  soon  as  I  come  to 
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a  suitable  understanding  with  Nina,  I  shall  take 
her  to  Paris,  and  pack  that  poor  devil  of  a  contessa 
about  her  business ;  I  shall  have  no  further  use  for 
her  then." 

So  run  his  thoughts,  most  agreeable  ones 
apparently,  for  absorbed  by  these  reflections,  he 
sits  smoking  and  drinking  far  more  than  usual. 

When  the  clock  strikes  ten  Crosby  rises,  and 
leaving  the  hotel,  walks  towards  the  retired  little 
spot  in  which  the  chalet  is  situated,  at  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  minutes'  walk. 

Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  ensconces  himself 
once  more  in  his  accustomed  hiding-place  behind 
the  evergreens.  The  lights  are  still  burning 
brightly  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  Nina  and  the 
contessa. 

That  in  the  contessa's  apartment  is  first 
extinguished,  and  the  only  light  left  burning  now 
is  Nina's. 

At  last,  this  also  is  extinguished,  and  all  around 
the  chalet  sleeps  in  darkness. 

Then  Crosby  cautiously  draws  near,  carefully 
reconnoitring  before  making  his  attack. 
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Yes,  tlie  countess  lias  obeyed  him.  The  outer 
door  is  unfastened.  Noiselessly  lie  advances, 
pausing  each  moment  to  listen  attentively,  lest 
anything  be  near  that  may  betray  him.  Then 
softly  continuing  his  cat-like  tread,  he  stands  at 
length  full  in  front  of  the  disused  door. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  stumbles 
clumsily,  making  a  slight  noise;  for,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  is  nervous,  not  quite  so  collected  as 
he  thought  he  should  be,  and  taking  a  flask  of 
brandy  from  his  pocket  he  drinks  in  haste. 

In  the  next  room  he  can  hear  a  palpable  sound, 
a  sigh,  a  sob,  or  moan. 

The  child  !  he  thinks.  Till  now  he  has  forgotten 
that.  It  is  waking  perhaps,  and  its  cry  will  disturb 
Nina. 

He  stoops  down  and  looks  cautiously  through 
the  keyhole. 

His  inspection  is,  apparently,  satisfactory. 

Distinctly  he  can  hear  the  deep  regular  breathing 
of  her  who  slumbers  within.  She  and  her  child  are 
fast  asleep.     So  far,  so  well. 

And  then    he  takes  from  his   pocket   a  small 
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glass  phial,  wliicL.  is  wrapped  caref  ally  in  the  ample 
folds  of  a  handkerchief  of  soft  white  silk.  Loosening 
the  stopper  of  the  phial,  which  he  still  keeps 
enveloped  in  its  silken  wrapper,  he  noiselessly 
places  the  key  within  the  lock.  It  turns  without  a 
sound.  A  slight  push,  the  door  opens,  and  he 
stands  within  the  room. 

There,  in  its  accustomed  place,  is  the  infant's  cot, 
the  little  articles  of  clothing  all  carefully  folded, 
the  tiny  woollen  shoes  and  coloured  ribbons  he  has 
worn  during  the  day. 

There,  too,  is  the  cushion  where,  last  night, 
little  Dido  lay — where  to-night  she  is  not. 

The  countess  had  not  dared  to  disobey. 

And  then  he  turns,  and  looks  in  the  direction  of 
the  bed. 

Through  the  lace  curtains  he  can  dimly  discern 
the  regular  movements  of  her  breathing. 

With  what  unusual  distinctness  it  falls  upon  his 
ear  in  the  quiet  stillness  of  the  night.  He 
approaches.  His  hand  shakes,  as  opening  the  large 
silk  handkerchief,  he  pours  rapidly  on  it  the  pungent- 
smelling  liquid  contained  in  the  glass  phial. 
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He  approaches  still  nearer.  He  stands  by  lier 
bedside. 

At  tliis  moment  she  turns^  giving  a  loud  and 
most  prolonged  snore.  So  loud,  that  it  alarms  the 
guilty,  nervous  Crosby,  and  he  lets  fall  the  phial 
with  a  crash. 

The  noise  arouses  the  sleeper,  who  starts  up 
with  a  shrill  piercing  scream  revealing  to  Crosby^s 
horrified  gaze,  not  Nina,  but  the  contessa's  house- 
keeper and  companion.  Dame  Barberina. 

"  Madre  di  Bio!"  exclaims  the  intensely 
frightened  but  still  garrulous  duenna.  "  What  is 
this  ?  What  has  happened  ?  A  man — actually  a 
man  in  my  room  !  Ah,  Heaven !  It  is  that 
monster,  that  barbarian,  that  assassino,  the  Signer 
Inglese  !  And,  good  Heavens,  he  has  seen  me 
without  my  company  wig  !  " 

Crosby  stands  transfixed  with  astonishment 
at  the  unexpected  and  most  unwelcome  apparition 
of  this  unlovely  and  antiquated  scareci'ow,  instantly 
realising  the  fact  that  some  trick  has  been  played 
upon  him. 

Dame   Barberina   meanwhile,  from    some    con- 
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venient  corner  has  cauglit  up  lier  "  company  wig," 
witli  whicli  slie  hastily  crowns  herself  all  awry ; 
feeling,  howevei*,  much  more  dignified  and  secure 
under  the  shelter  of  its  protection. 

Then  indiscriminately  tossing  gown,  skirts, 
and  everything  she  can  get  hold  of,  in  one 
heterogeneous  mass  round  her  shoulders,  she 
harbours  herself  consolingly  under  this  impromptu 
shield  and  armour  of  propriety  and  decorum. 

"  Why  are  you  here  ? "  Crosby  manages  at 
last  to  ask, 

"  They  are  gone  !  so  I  took  possession  of  this 
room !  I  thought  there  would  be  no  harm," 
stammers  Dame  Barberina  in  bad  French, 
trembling    with  fear. 

Crosby  begins  to  comprehend. 
"Who  are  gone?^'  demands  he  in  thundering 
tones  of  wrath. 

"  Bat  the  Signora  Contessa,  the  bella  Inglesina, 
Behe,  all  but  I  and  the  old  Swiss  who  keeps"[the 
place.  How  could  I  tell  you  were  coming  here 
when  I  sent  you  the  key  ?  " 

"  They  had  left  before  that  ?  " 
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"Assuredly,  they  had  left  even  before  noon. 
And  I  am  to  take  the  rest  of  their  luggage  on  to 
them  at  Florence.  But,  monsieur,  what  a  vile 
overpowering  smell !  Have  you  then  upset  the 
lamp  ?  " 

Recalled  to  himself  by  these  last  words  of 
Dame  Barberina's,  Crosby  stoops  hastily,  picking 
up  the  phial,  which  in  his  surprise  he  has  com- 
pletely forgotten,  carefully  replacing  scarf  and 
phial  both  in  his  pocket. 

Griven  him  the  slip  then,  after  all.  The 
countess  has  actually  had  the  audacity  to  play 
him  false.     So  then,  let  her  beware ! 

Dark  and  deadly  indeed  are  Crosby's  thoughts 
as  gloomily  he  wends  his  way  back  to  the  hotel. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


BOBBLES     MAEKIED. 


"  Do,  for  goodness  sake,  stop  his  squalling.  Cau'fc 
you  take  liim  up  and  walk  about  witli  liim  a  bit  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  certainly,^^  said  a  weak 
timid  little  voice,  evidently  a  man's,  in  reply; 
''  only  perhaps  youM  just  give  a  look  to  the 
sausages,  and  wouldn^t  mind  mashing  the  potatoes 
yourself;  for  how  I'm  to  do  that,  and  walk  up 
and  down  with  baby  too,  I  can't  exactly  make 
out." 

"  Thank  you.  I'm  sure  I  didn't  marry  you  to 
fry  sausages  and  mash  potatoes." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  come  to  that,  I'm  sure 
I  didn't  marry  you  to  nurse  the  baby." 
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"  Unnatural  monster  !  Reproacli  me,  do,  with, 
being  the  mother  of  your  child  \"  * 

"  There  you  go  again,  my  dear.  I  ain^t  re- 
proaching you ;  only  mothers  do  generally  look 
after  their  own  children,  don't  they  ?  And  now 
there's  the  sausages  stuck  to  the  pan,  and 
a-bursting  all  to  pieces." 

The  above  conversation  took  place  in  a  tolerably 
well-furnished  set  of  rooms,  somewhere  about  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road  end  of  Oxford  Street. 

Both  speakers  are  old  acquaintances — we  left 
them  behind  us  in  Tayside — one  of  them  being 
Mr.  Brayson's  favourite  clown,  "Little  Bobbles," 
the  other  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Brayson's 
daughter  Lisetta,  who,  after  her  unfortunate  dis- 
appointment, had  been  very  glad  indeed  to  bestow 
herself  upon  Little  Bobbles. 

When  first  rejected  by  Nina,  Little  Bobbles 
had  been  inconsolable,  his  admiration  and  faithful 
devotion  being  humble  and  sincere  as  the  fidelity 
of  a  dog  to  its  master. 

Gradually,  however,  he  became  resigned ;  and 
then  to  his  surprise  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  a 
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marked  change  in  the  demeanour  of  Miss  Lisetta, 
who  now  became  condescending-,  nay,  even  gracious 
in  her  manner  towards  him,  finding  time  for  many 
little  conversations  and  flirtations  whilst  waiting 
for  the  commencement  of  her  act,  to  which,  of 
course.  Little  Bobbles  was  clown. 

All  of  which  was  highly  flattering  to  the  little 
man,  for  in  her  father's  circus  Lisetta  was  a  most 
important  person  indeed. 

How  it  all  came  about.  Little  Bobbles  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  say  ;  but  Miss  Lisetta  having 
thoroughly  made  up  her  mind  not  to  be  outdone 
by  Nina,  ran  away  one  fine  morning  with  Little 
Bobbles,  for  the  poor  timid  little  man  would 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  run  away  with 
her. 

And  here  we  find  them,  after  a  year  and  a 
half's  experience  of  the  sweets  of  matrimony, 
and  perhaps  more  than  a  slight  experience  of  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  also.  Little  Bobbles, 
to  begin  with,  had  found  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  married  life  anything  but  a  joke. 

His  master's  daughter  evidently  meant  him  to 
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work  for  her^  and  to  consider  himself  altogetlier 
in  the  light  of  her  servant  and  slave,  not  exactly 
a  pleasant  prospect  to  look  forward  to. 

On  her  side  she  had  met  with  many  slights 
and  rebuffs.  Away  from  Mr.  Bray  son's  circus, 
Lisetta  found  herself  by  no  means  highly  thought  of. 

But  if  Lisetta  had  sunk  in  the  popular  scale. 
Little  Bobbles  had  made  it  kick  the  beam.  He 
had  risen  rapidly  in  favour  with  the  public,  so 
that  at  this  present  time  he  was  considered  the 
very  best  circus  clown  that  had  been  seen  in 
London  for  some  considerable  time. 

Royal  personages  had  even  taken  notice  of 
him;  great  ladies  had  sent  for  him  to  com- 
pliment him  at  the  conclusion  of  his  perform- 
ance; in  short,  he  was  an  immense  favourite, 
and  could  and  did  command  an  unusually  high 
salary. 

But  Lisetta  was  essentially  mean  and  stingy ; 
she  had  a  hankering  for  conducting  her  domestic 
arrangements  chiefly  with  a  view  to  cheapness, 
thus  rendering  them  principally  remarkable  for 
discomfort,  untidiness,  and  general  slatternliness. 
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For  clieapness  she  liad  taken  their  present 
furnished  apartments,  "  doing  for  herself/^  as  she 
phrased  it,  with  the  help  or  rather  hindrance  of 
a  small  servant-girl,  who  also  acted  as  nurse  to 
the  baby,  now  about  eight  months  old. 

But  in  spite  of  the  supposed  help  the  servant 
might  be  expected  to  afford,  the  chief  part  of  the 
work  devolved  upon  Little  Bobbles,  who,  being 
naturally  neat  and  precise  in  all  his  habits,  could 
not  help  feeling  most  uncomfortable  and  annoyed 
at  such  a  state  of  disorder  paramount  about  the 
place. 

The  particular  day  upon  which  we  renew  their 
acquaintance  happens  to  be  Saturday,  and  there  is 
always  a  grand  morning  performance  on  that  day 
at  the  circus  where  Little  Bobbles  is  now  engaged. 

On  Saturdays,  therefore,  they  dine  at  one 
o'clock.  Little  Bobbles  usually  seeing  to  the  cook- 
ing himself;  Lisetta  never  attempting  anything 
of  the  kind,  while  the  small  servant  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  know  much  about  it. 

Thus  Little  Bobbles  is  trying  to  quiet  the 
fretful  baby  and  to  fry  the  sausages,  whilst  Lisetta 
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lounges  lazily  on  tlie  sofa  by  the  window  watcliing 
the  passers-by. 

The  small  servant  having  by  this  time  returned 
from  some  errand  on  which  she  had  been  des- 
patched by  Lisetta,  commences  to  lay  the  cloth; 
and  after  a  second  expedition,  this  time  to  the 
public-house  at  the  corner  to  fetch  the  dinner  beer, 
she  withdraws,  with  Master  Bobbles  protesting 
loudly  in  her  arms,  while  his  father  and  Lisetta 
prepare  to  enjoy  their  frugal  repast. 

Scarcely,  however,  have  they  sat  down  to  table 
when  a  loud  rap  is  heard  at  the  street  door,  and 
presently  in  rushes  the  small  servant,  with  Master 
Bobbles  as  before,  to  tell  Lisetta  that,  "  If  you 
please,  ^m,  there  was  a  lady  as  wished  to  see  master 
most  partickler." 

"Well,  of  all  the  most  barefaced  things  I  ever 
Tieard  !  "  ejaculates  Lisetta,  starting  up  from  the 
table.  "And  so,  sir,  you  are  not  content  with 
ladies  in  their  boxes  at  night  sending  for  you,  you 
must  have  them  coming  here  after  you  as  well ! 
What  next,  I  wonder  ?     The  shameless  hussies.^' 

Pushing  Little  Bobbles  angrily  aside,  she  goes 
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forward  to  the  door  determined  to  give  tiie  un- 
welcome lady-intruder  a  good  j^iece  of  her  mind  ; 
but  as  she  reaches  it,  she  suddenly  stops  short,  her 
face  betokening  the  greatest  astonishment  and 
surprise. 

The  unexpected  visitor  has  quietly  followed  the 
maid  upstairs,  and  there  standing  before  her  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  door,  Lisetta  sees  the 
once  despised  and  persecuted  Nina ! 

Little  Bobbles  recognises  her  at   once. 

"  Why,  goodness  gracious !  "  he  exclaims  in 
a  perfect  ecstacy  of  delight,  "  if  it  isn't  Miss 
Nina  herself !  Well  I  never !  Oh,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  Miss  Nina,  that  is.  Miss  Nina — I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  mean  to  call  you  Miss 
Nina.  Now  you're  married,  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  call  you  Mrs.  Nina,  Miss  Nina,  oughtn't  I  ? 
but  lor.  Miss  Nina,  it  does  all  seem  so  very 
odd.'' 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Bobbles,"  interrupts  Lisetta 
shrewishly.  "Nina  will  think  you  are  a  perfect 
idiot !  " 

For   Mrs.   Bobbles    by    no   means   shares   her 
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husband^s  enthusiasm  ;  slie  remains  at  some  little 
distance  inspecting  Nina  from  liead  to  foot, 
coolly  taking  mental  notes  of  her  costume  and 
appearance. 

Nina  shakes  hands  with  Little  Bobbles  in  the 
same  unaffected  simple  way  he  remembers  so  well, 
and  turns  towards  his  wife. 

''  It  is  Lisetta !  really  Lisetta ! ''  she  says, 
giving  her  an  affectionate  embrace  and  a  hearty 
kiss,  which  are  somewhat  ungraciously  received. 

"  Oh  lor,  yes.  Miss  Nina,"  puts  in  Little 
Bobbles  in  a  great  hurry,  thinking  a  formal  intro- 
duction proper  etiquette.  "  I  had  quite  forgotten 
all  about  that.  This  is  Lisetta,  now  Mrs.  Bobbles 
— my  wife." 

'^  Don't  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself.  Bobbles," 
says  Lisetta,  with  a  shrug  that  sends  her  shoulders 
almost  higher  than  her  ears.  "  Of  course  Nina 
knows  well  enough  I  shouldn't  be  here  if  I  wasn't 
your  wife ;  "  with  this  uncourteous  remark  turning 
abruptly  away. 

Her  scrutiny  has  not  been  altogether  satis- 
factory, for  Nina  has  become  quite  a  woman  now. 
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ratlier    stylish-looking  too  ;  but  of   course  that   is 
owing  to  the  great  difference  in  her  dress. 

"Well,  I  must  say,  Nina,  you're  very  much 
altered;  I  don't  happen  to  know  your  husband's 
name,  so  1  must  call  you  Nina  still.  I  suppose 
you've  no  objection.  I  hope  you  like  being 
married/'  continues  Lisetta  with  a  vicious  look  at 
Little  Bobbles,  who  is  standing  close  at  her  side 
and  gazing  open-mouthed  at  Nina.  "  I  can't  say 
I  think  very  much  of  it  myself.  To  be  sure  they 
said  you  married  a  swell.  You've  come  here  in 
your  carriage  of  course  ?  " 

And  Lisetta  rushes  off  at  once  to  the  window 
to  look  for  the  same. 

"  I  have  no  carriage,  dear,"  says  Nina 
gently. 

"  No  carriage  ?  "  cries  Lisetta  with  extreme  dis- 
appointment. "  Well,  then,  you  can't  have  married 
much  of  a  swell  after  all.  I  thought  you'd  be  sure, 
at  any  rate,  to  keep  your  carriage." 

A  fresh  investigation  of  Nina's  dress,  suggested 
by  these  last  remarks,  leads  Lisetta  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  although  it  looks  nice  and  fashionable. 
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it  is  made  of  very  poor  material  for  a  grand  ladj 
sucli  as  slie  supposed  Nina  now  to  be. 

"  Why,  we  heard  he  was  an  awful  toff,  next 
door  to  a  nobleman,  and  that  he  would  come  into 
no  end  of  money." 

Nina^s  lip  trembles ;  she  cannot  trust  herself  to 
speak. 

"  But  perhaps  you  don't  hit  it  between  you/' 
persists  Lisetta,  in  her  usual  rude  and  inconsiderate 
way.  "  Our  people  all  said  it  would  only  last  a 
little  while.  I  suppose  you've  separated  ?  ''  she 
goes  on,  finding  Nina  still  makes  no  reply.  "  Bless 
me,  why,  you^re  in  black  !  Perhaps  he^s  dead  ! 
But  then  you'd  be  in  weeds,  wouldn^t  you  ?  though 
some  widows  nowadays  won't  think  of  making 
such  frights  of  themselves." 

'•'Never  mind  me,  dear,"  says  Nina  quietly. 
"  Tell  me  about  yourself,  and  the  old  times.  How 
is  Mr.  Brayson  and  madame  ? "  Then,  turning 
away  to  hide  the  rebellious  tears  that  will  force 
themselves  to  her  eyes,  she  improves  the  oppor- 
tunity by  making  friends  with  Master  Bobbles, 
who  is  being  held  in  his  proud  father's  arms. 
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By-and-by  Master  Bobbles  graciously  permits 
Nina  to  take  him,  when  he  makes  frantic  attempts 
to  put  his  fingers  in  her  eyes,  and  otherwise  do 
damage  to  her  personal  appearance. 

''  Such  a  fine  big  baby/^  remarks  Nina  ad- 
miringly to  his  mamma,  who,  it  must  be  confessed, 
looks  on  rather  sourly. 

"Yes,  Miss  Nina  —  I  mean  Mrs.  Nina,  Miss 
Nina,^'  says  Little  Bobbles,  with  much  confusion 
of  idea  and  great  paternal  pride.  "  That's  just 
what  I  say.  Such  a  big  baby !  It's  quite 
wonderful,  ain't  it  now  ?  " 

And  Little  Bobbles  gives  a  deprecatory  look 
at  his  own  diminutive  figure  and  funny  ci'ooked 
little  legs,  as  if  he  thought  it  was  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  be  the  father  of 
such  a  big  baby. 

"  And  begins  to  take  notice  already,"  he  goes 
on  delightedly,  as  Master  Bobbles  gives  another 
decided  grab  at  something  unusually  attractive 
in  Nina's  bonnet ;  "  and  would  you  believe  it. 
Miss  Nina  ?  he  has  six  teeth.  And  I've  had  him 
christened  Joseph  Little  Bobbles." 
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"  Bobbles !  "  exclaims  Lisetta  sternly,  for  his 
wife  scarcely  approves  of  so  much  familiarity, 
although  accomplished  through  the  happy  medium 
of  baby. 

"Takes  to  the  'wheezes'  quite  beautiful ;  they^re 
what  I  get  him  to  sleep  with  of  a  night/^  continues 
Little  Bobbles,  heedless  of  his  wife's  ominous 
warning. 

"Bobbles!''  again  exclaims  Lisetta  in  a  still 
sterner,  shriller  tone ;  but  Little  Bobbles,  once 
fairly  started  on  his  favourite  theme,  sets  off  in 
a  canter  of  joyous  excitement. 

"  He's  his  father's  own  child  for  that,"  he  goes 
on  rapturously ;  "  born  to  be  a  clown  !  Actually 
beginning  to  learn  the  business  before  he  is  a 
twelvemonth  old.  Bless  him,  his  little  heart  is 
in  it  already." 

"  Bobbles  !  "  exclaims  Lisetta,  suddenly  starting 
up,  and  advancing  almost  threateningly  towards 
her  husband,  who  immediately  begins  ducking 
behind  Nina  for  protection. 

Nina  comes  to  the  rescue. 

'^You   were    dining,    and    I   have    interrupted 
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you/'  she  says,  turning  to  Lisetta,  lier  eye  taking 
in  all  the  separate  details  of  the  greasy  cloth — 
untidily  laid— the  mustard  mixed  in  a  cracked 
tea-cup,  the  tumblex'S  half-wiped  and  smeary- 
looking. 

But  Little  Bobbles  is  not  yet  to  be  stopped. 

"We^d  just  finished,  thank  you,  Miss  Nina; 
but  lor^  there  now,  I  never  asked  if  you'd  have 
a  bit  with  us.  Oh,  don't  it  put  me  in  mind  of 
those  evenings  at  Old  Peter's,  Miss  Nina,  when 
you  used  to  come  and  make  tea  for  us,  and 
cut  the  bread-and-butter  ?  And  didn't  it  taste 
nice  too  ?  " 

"  Bobbles  ! "  again  cries  Lisetta,  turning  posi- 
tively green  with  jealousy. 

"  How  we  used  to  watch  for  your  coming.  Miss 
Nina,  and  what  a  stew  we  were  in  if  you  happened 
to  be  late  !  " 

This  is  really  more  than  Lisetta  can  stand, 
for  she  is  absurdly  jealous  of  her  funny  little 
husband,  so  starting  up  she  suddenly  seizes  hold 
of  him,  exclaiming : 

"  How  dai"e  you  say  such  things  in  my  pre- 
sence, sir  ?  " 
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"  All  riglit,  all  riglit,  my  dear,"  meekly  re- 
monstrates Little  Bobbles,  collapsing  suddenly ; 
'^when  youVe  quite  finished  witli  my  head,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  it  back  again." 

Lisetta  relinquishes  it  after  a  vicious  farewell 
push. 

"Don't  make  such  an  awful  fool  of  yourself 
then,"  she  says  with  a  sulky  pout. 

Nina  tries  to  play  peacemaker. 

"  But,  Lisetta,  you've  told  me  nothing  about 
yourself,"  she  puts  in  adroitly. 

"You  and  Bobbles  have  been  talking  so  fast 
to  one  another  that  I  haven't  had  time  to  get  a 
word  in  edgeways,"  returns  Lisetta  ill-humouredly; 
"  but  I'm  right  enough ;  my  act  never  went  better. 
I  can  do  thirty  balloons,  besides  knee  jumps.  I've 
got  my  own  horse,  of  course ;  he  goes  like  clock- 
work, and  makes  such  a  finish.  Bobbles  broke 
him  for  me.  Last  Wednesday  was  a  grand  night, 
and  I  wore  such  a  splendid  dress.  Bobbles  made 
it — you  never  saw  anything  half  so  handsome. 
And  the  other  women — weren't  they  just  spiteful 
and  jealous  ?      That's   because   I   looked   so   nice, 
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and  because  I  won't  let  Bobbles  clown  to  any 
act  but  mine.  But  then/'  continues  Lisetta  loftily, 
"you  don't  of  course  know  wliat  our  circus  is. 
Real  ladies  come  tbere,  all  the  greatest  swells 
and  nobs ;  and  a  lot  of  horrid  '  made  up '  and 
painted  hussies  come  as  well,  and  they  all  will 
take  notice  of  Bobbles — and  Bobbles,  he  will  take 
notice  of  them  too.'' 

"  My  dear  Lizzie !  "  remonstrates  her  husband 
feebly. 

"You  do,  you  know  you  do,"  returns  Lisetta. 
"  It  takes  me  all  my  time  to  look  after  you." 

"  Ah,  and  don't  she  give  me  a  lot  of  stops 
when  she  gets  that  notion  into  her  head  of  a  night 
during  her  act,  that's  all,"  says  Little  Bobbles, 
appealing  to  Nina.  "But  there.  Miss  Nina,  we're 
forgetting  you  entirely ;  you've  not  had  anything 
to  eat." 

"  I  wonder  you're  not  positively  ashamed  to 
ask  Nina  to  sit  down  to  the  remains  of  such  a 
dinner,"  says  stingy  Lisetta,  ill-tempered  still. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  can  easily  go  and  fetch 
some   more,  it  isn't  far   to  the  pork-butcher's  at 
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tlie  corner.  I  generally  do  the  marketing,  you 
know/'  explains  Little  Bobbles  to  Nina,  '^and 
tlie  cooking  too.  Why,  yes,  my  dear,  you  know 
I  do,''  be  goes  on  in  answer  to  his  wife,  who  is 
grinning  and  gesticulating  at  him  behind  Nina's 
shoulder  to  hold  his  tongue.  '^We  often  have 
sausages  for  dinner  on  Saturdays,  because,  as 
Lisetta  says,  they're  cheap,"  proceeds  Little 
Bobbles  with  refreshing  naivete.  "  You  see, 
they're  all  eatable,  no  skin  or  bone  in  'em,  and 
not  much  trouble  to  cook.  Not  but  what  they're 
dubious  sometimes,  but  where  I  get  them  they're 
right  enough.  I  say,  Nina,  do  you  ever  remember 
my  wheezes  when  I  used  to  be  put  in  to  clown 
to  your  act  ?  I  used  to  try  and  spin  it  out,  didn't 
I,  so  that  I  might  have  the  longer  time  to  look 
at  you  ?  I  had  a  wheeze  about  sausages  too.  It 
used  to  make  you  laugh.  Do  you  remember  it, 
Miss  Nina  ?  " 

And  little  Bobbles,  putting  himself  in  attitude, 
commences  reciting  for  Nina's  benefit : 

"  On  Saturdays  I  always  buys 
Some  sausages,  wLicli  soon  I  fries, 
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And  taters  with  so  many  eyes, 
They  must  see  more  than  can  be  wise. 
Then  to  the  public-house  I  hies 
(Where  they  sell  quarters  of  pork -pies) 
And  there  to  get  some  beer  I  tries ; 
Then  home  returning  with  my  prize, 
Before  the  froth  upon  it  dies. 
My  napkin  round  my  chin  I  ties, 
A  hearty  knife  and  fork  I  plies  ; 
Sometimes  I  eat  more  than  is  wise, 
For  which  I  pay  with  woeful  sighs. 
If  anyone  this  fact  denies, 
I'll  fight  him  if  he's  half  my  size. 

''  To  be  continued  in  our  next.  Allez  !  Soup  la  ! 
And  on  we  go  to  Turkey !  Oh  lor.  Miss  Nina," 
says  Little  Bobbles,  suddenly  breaking  off,  '^  don't 
it  seem  like  old  times  ?  But  I  say,  you  really 
must  come  and  see  us.  Can't  you  come  to-day  ? 
I'll  get  you  passed  in,  you  know.  Morning 
performance,  Saturdays  !  But  tbere,  I  suppose 
you've  been  seeing  no  end  of  circuses  over  on  the 
Continent,  haven't  you  now,  Miss  Nina  ?  " 

"How  do  the  women  dress  in  the  circuses 
there,  Nina !  "  puts  in  Lisetta,  with  some  show  of 
interest.  "  I  have  been  told  they  all  wear  trouser 
dresses,  that  they  don't  have  clowns  to  their  act, 
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and  that  tlie  band  gives  a  crasli  every  time  tliey 
jump  a  balloon.     Is  tbat  ti^ue,  Nina  ?  " 

Nina  is  obliged  to  confess  that  during  the  whole 
time  she  has  been  away,  she  has  never  once  visited 
a  circus. 

"Well,  I  never!  ^'  exclaims  Lisetta  in  profound 
disgust;  "  why,  you  might  just  as  well  have  stayed 
at  home;  youVe  actually  been  nowhere  and  seen 
nothing !  " 

"  Scarcely  so,  Lisetta,"  says  Nina  apologeti- 
cally; "I  have  visited  the  finest  capitals  in 
Europe." 

"And  not  seen  a  single  circus!"  interrupts 
Lisetta  with  supreme  contempt.  "  Well,  you  must 
come  and  see  us,  we've  a  real  good  engagement, 
and  Bobbles'  business  goes  first-rate.  You  let 
us  know  when  you're  coming,  and  I'll  put  on  my 
best  dress  ;  Fm  sure  you'll  say  it's  splendid." 

Then  Nina  proceeds  in  her  inquiries  respecting 
her  old  friends,  especially  asking  about  Peter. 

''Peter,"  repeats  Lisetta,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head.  "  Oh,  we  didn't  keep  him  long ;  he  was 
never  worth  his  salt  after  that  accident  of  his.     The 
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men  wouldn't  stand  his  interference,  so  ma  soon 
packed  him  off.  She^s  not  one  to  keep  more  cats 
than  can  catch  mice." 

Nina  inquires  if  Little  Bobbles  can  tell  her  what 
her  poor  old  friend  is  doing  now.  But  Little 
Bobbles  cannot  satisfactorily  answer  her  question. 
He  has  heard  that  some  kind  friend  in  Tayside 
recommended  him  to  an  easy  situation,  to  superin- 
tend the  management  of  some  nobleman^s  training 
stables,  he  thinks.  He  can't  remember  the  name, 
however,  but  he  is  sure  it  was  a  lord_,  and  he  had 
been  married  not  long  ago  to  the  famous  beauty  of 
the  day,  the  Honourable  Edelgitha  Amyott. 

Everybody  had  heard  of  her,  and  seen  her  too, 
for  her  photographs  in  numerous  attitudes  and 
fancy  costumes  were  exhibited  in  all  the  stationers' 
windows,  in  company  with  a  very  miscellaneous 
collection  of  opera  -  bouffe  artistes,  ballet  -  girls, 
Anonymas,  and  other  notorieties. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Little  Bobbles's 
information. 

Here  once  more  then  was  the  name  of  the 
Honourable  Edelgitha.     Was  she  doomed  ever  to 
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haunt  her  path  ?  Happily  she  was  now  married, 
and  powerless  to  work  her  further  harm. 

Nina's  visit  to  Little  Bobbles  had  not  after  all 
been  productive  of  much  good,  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  she  proceeded  to- 
wards her  present  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Soho. 

After  Nina  had  taken  her  departure,  Lisetta  was 
not  slow  in  delivering  her  opinion. 

''  I  don't  think  much  of  her,  or  her  marriage 
either,  Bobbles,"  said  she,  addressing  her  husband. 
''  Why,  she  hasn't  got  a  carriage,  and  her  dress 
wasn't  even  silk;  while  as  for  jewellery,  I  couldn't 
see  a  bit  about  her.  And  now  I  come  to  think  of 
it  she  didn't  say  a  siugle  word  about  her  husband, 
or  where  she  lived,  or  anything;  and  altogether 
I'm  inclined  to  think  it's  a  most  mysterious 
affair." 


CHAPTER   X. 


NINA   AND    EDELGITHA. 


Nina  liad  not  been  able  to  arrive  in  London  so  soon 
as  she  anticipated. 

Tlie  frigbt  and  alarm  caused  by  the  circum- 
stances that  had  prompted  her  sudden  departure 
from  Geneva,  combined  with  the  shock  occasioned 
by  the  news  of  her  husband's  desertion,  had  proved 
too  much  for  her  strength,  and  upon  reaching 
Brussels  she  fell  dangerously  ill,  her  life,  for  some 
time,  being  even  despaired  of. 

But  her  youth  and  naturally  vigorous  constitu- 
tion had  stood  her  in  good  stead;  besides  which  she 
had  the  powerful  incentive  to  wish  to  live  for  her 
child's  sake,  which,  no  doubt,  materially  assisted  in 
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stimulating  the  feebly  returning  symptoms  of  a 
more  favourable  character. 

The  contessa  and  Dame  Barberina  had  both 
been  unwearying  in  their  attention  and  care  of 
Nina;  but  the  contessa's  resources  were  fast  be- 
ginning to  fail  her,  and  money  was  now  growing 
scarce. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  that  Nina  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
enable  her  to  leave  Brussels. 

True  to  her  resolve,  Nina  had  studiously  sought 
out  the  Signoi'a  Carlini,  who,  with  the  kindness 
and  sympathy  that  professionals  so  nobly  display 
towards  their  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters 
in  art,  promised  personally  to  superintend  Nina's 
vocal  studies,  giving  her  great  hopes  of  accom- 
plishing future  success. 

The  Signora  Carlini,  for  the  period  of  her  stay 
in  London,  had  taken  up  her  abode  somewhere  in 
Brompton,  the  air  of  that  neighbourhood  being 
traditionally  considered  favourable  to  foreign 
singing-birds   like   herself. 
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But  the  Contessa  Angioliua  liad  a  preference 
for  the  French  quarter  of  the  great  metropolis, 
the  vicinity  of  Leicester  Square.  Perhaps  she 
fancied  herself  safer  here,  amongst  so  many  other 
foreigners. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  poor  contessa  lived  a 
very  miserable  life,  in  constant  fear  and  dread 
of  being  discovered  by  her  arch  enemy,  Crosby 
St.  Clair. 

Often  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  had  she 
longed  to  unfold  to  Nina  all  the  dark  and  painful 
circumstances  of  her  past  life ;  but  her  courage 
failed  her,  as  she  thought  sadly  that  such  a  con- 
fession might  disgust  Nina,  and  thus  perhaps  lose 
her  the  support  and  encouraging  example  of  her 
best  and  dearest  friend. 

Nina  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  day  to 
the  Signora  Carlini's  house,  to  study  with  the 
kind-hearted  prima  donna,  who  grew  more  and 
more  delighted  at  the  ability  and  talent  displayed 
by  her  charming  pupil. 

For    the    sake    of    economy,    Nina    generally 
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"walked  to  lier  friend's  house,  accompanied  on  most 
occasions  by  her  old  favourite  and  companion, 
little  Dido. 

One  evening,  a  short  time  after  her  visit  to 
Little  Bobbles,  and  about  the  commencement  of 
the  London  season,  Nina  remained  an  unusually 
long  time  with  the  signora,  so  that  it  was  already 
dark  before  she  left  Brompton. 

Her  way  home  led  her  past  many  noble  mansions 
and  truly  palatial  residences,  evidently  occupied  by 
people  of  wealth  and  position. 

She  passed  along,  deep  in  thought,  for  the 
Signora  Carlini  was  going  to  introduce  Nina  at 
a  matinee  to  be  given  shortly  by  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  leaders  of  London  society,  and  Nina 
had  that  afternoon  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact.  And  whilst  slowly  walking  along,  deeply 
engrossed  with  this,  to  her,  most  important  news, 
a  hansom-cab  dashed  furiously  up  to  the  pave- 
ment beside  her,  from  which  a  gentleman  hastily 
descended,  and,  passing  rapidly  up  the  steps, 
entered  the  house  which  was  exactly  opposite  the 
spot  where  she  was  then  standing. 
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Nina  in  all  probability  would  never  Lave 
noticed  the  circumstance  but  for  the  strange 
behaviour  of  her  little  dog,  who  scampered  up 
the  steps  and  began  sniffing  and  scratching  at 
the  door,  by  which  she  finally  seated  herself, 
making  meanwhile  a  whining  noise. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  again  thrown 
open  with  much  pomp  and  parade^  and  a  lady, 
superbly  dressed  and  blazing  with  diamonds,  passed 
outj  quickly  entering  a  magnificently  -  appointed 
carriage  that  was  waiting,  and  which  then  imme- 
diately drove  off. 

This  sudden  apparition  distracted  Nina's  atten- 
tion from  her  naughty  favourite. 

Involuntarily  she  looked  at  the  lady^  who, 
apparently  surprised  at  seeing  a  person  like  Nina 
upon  the  steps  of  her  mansion,  bestowed  upon  her 
a  haughty  and  supercilious  stare. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  in  a  moment  Nina  recog- 
nised her  evil  genius,  if  not  indeed  her  rival,  the 
Honourable  Edelgitha. 

Spell-bound,  she  stood  for  about  a  minute; 
then  the  idea  flashed  across  her  mind  to  inquire 
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the  name  and  title  of  the  lady  who  had  just  passed 
out,  and  thus,  perhaps,  ascertain  that  also  of  Peter's 
present  master. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  missed  her 
little  dog. 

Where  could  she  be  ?  Nina  was  sure  that  Dido 
had  not  run  down  the  steps  again.  She  must  have 
gone  into  the  house  when  the  lady  came  out. 

Nina  rang  the  bell. 

A  magnificent,  portly,  pompous-looking  gentle- 
man, dressed  all  in  black — black  silk  stockings, 
black  breeches,  shoes  with  buckles,  and  a  massive 
watch-chain — opened  the  door. 

Looking  rather  disdainfully  at  Nina,  and  trying 
to  distinguish  her  features,  which,  however,  was  no 
easy  task,  as  she  was  thickly  veiled,  he  inquired  in 
a  tone  of  lofty  condescension  : 

'^  What  did  you  please  to  want,  miss  ?  " 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  to  whom  this  house  belongs  ?  " 

"  This  mansion,  miss,"  corrected  the  sumptuous 
individual,  swelling  himself  out  with  importance, 
"this  mansion  is  the  town  residence  of  his  lord- 
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sHpj  the  Hurl  of  ^Iltoun,"  and  as  he  vouchsafed 
this  piece  of  information  he  accompanied  it  with  a 
look  that  seemed  to  say :  "  That^s  a  cut  above  you, 
my  good  woman,  I  should  rather  think  !  " 

"  And  the  lady,  who  drove  off  in  her  carriage  a 
few  minutes  since,  who  was  she  ?  " 

"  That  was  her  ladyship,  the  Countess  of 
^Iltoun  !  And  pray,  miss,  what  might  your  business 
be,  if  you  please  ?  " 

Nina,  recalled  to  herself,  suddenly  remembers 
Dido. 

"  I  think  my  little  dog  must  have  run  into  the 
house  when  Lady  Hiltoun  came  out.  Will  you 
kindly  inquire  ?  " 

The  superb  creature  looks  down  at  Nina  as  if 
he  considered  her  by  far  the  most  "  imperent  young 
female  "  he  has  encountered  for  many  a  day  by 
"  long  chalks,"  and  he  is  coolly  proceeding  to  slam 
the  door  in  her  face,  when  a  tall  powdered  footman, 
resplendent  in  amber  and  black,  comes  towards 
the  door,  holding  out  at  arm's  length,  with  an 
expression  of  extreme  disgust,  the  unfortunate  little 
Dido. 
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"  That  is  my  little  dog.  Give  her  to  me,  please," 
says  Nina_,  advancing  a  step. 

"  Your  dog,  is  it,  miss  ? "  says  the  gigantic 
menial,  dropping  Dido  suddenly  on  to  the  hall 
mat,  from  whence  Nina  speedily  picks  her  up. 
"  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  you  ought  to  know  better, 
miss,  than  let  it  run  into  strange  houses  like 
this,  and  '  hydrophobics '  so  much  about.  It's  a 
mussy  as  it  didn't  bite  my  calves,  for  it  run  itself 
in  just  like  mad,  and  went  and  sat  itself  a  howl- 
ing like  anything  right  at  the  door  of  his 
lordship's  study.  Little  beast,"  concludes  the 
mammoth  canary  viciously,  "  I  could  have  broke 
its  neck  ! " 

Nina,  overjoyed  at  receiving  her  little  dog 
safely  back  again,  had  in  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  withdrawn  five  shillings  from  her  purse, 
thinking  to  bestow  them  on  the  canary-coated 
lacquey;  but,  at  this  final  speech  of  his,  she 
promptly  replaces  them,  and  turning  once  more 
to  the  pompous  major-domo  in  black,  she  inquires 
a  little  nervously  : 

"  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a  person  of 
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tlie  name  of  Peter — Peter  Swannell — an  old  man, 
and  very  lame — attached  to  tlie  Earl  of  Hiltoun's 
establishment,  connected,  I  believe,  in  some  way 
with  the  management  of  his  horses  ?  " 

"  Eeally,  miss,"  returns  the  gentleman  in  black 
with  a  deeply-injured  air,  "  I  must  ask  you  to  step 
down  to  the  servants'-'' all,  if  you  have  any  inquiry 
of  that  kind  to  make/' 

And  with  that  the  magnificent  domestic  proceeds 
coolly  to  shut  the  door  in  Nina's  face. 

Nina's  inquiries  at  the  servants'-hall  are  equally 
unsuccessful;  but,  nothing  daunted,  she  goes  on 
to  the  stables,  to  seek  for  information  even 
there. 

The  groom  civilly  tells  her  that  in  town  there  is 
no  one  of  that  name  employed  about  the  place,  but 
perhaps,  at  Lord  Hiltoun's  training-stables  at  Castle 
Gordon,  a  long  way  off  in  the  north,  there  might 
possibly  be  some  person  of  the  kind. 

The  five  shillings  are  well  bestowed  upon  this 
civil  groom,  and  then  Nina  turns  away  to  ponder 
over  the  information  just  acquired. 

Castle   Gordon !      Where   had   she   heard  that 
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name  before.  It  was  not  unfamiliar  to  her  ear; 
yet  at  that  precise  moment  she  could  not  recollect 
when  or  where  she  had  heard  it. 

The  time  for  Nina's  debut  as  a  professional 
singer  draws  near,  and  to  her  great  surprise  she 
finds  the  matinee  is  to  be  given  at  the  town  resi- 
dence of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Hiltoun. 

In  the  programmes  she  is  announced  in  her 
maiden  name  as  the  Signora  Antonina  Romani, 
for  Nina  thinks  "perhaps  he  may  see  the  name 
and  may  remember  me." 

The  all-important  day  arrives^  and  Nina  cannot 
repress  a  smile  as  she  and  the  Signora  Carlini  are 
ceremoniously  received  by  the  magnificent  gentle- 
man in  black  she  so  well  remembers,  while  several 
majestic  footmen  in  black  and  yellow  stand  on 
either  side. 

Nina  is  conducted  to  the  room  prepared  for  the 
artistes,  and  where  Signer  Pocavoce,  the  tenor,  and 
Signer  Stuonabello,  the  basso,  are  deep  in  a  noisy 
and  gesticular  argument  with  Herr  Thumpenfiirst, 
the  great  German  pianist,  composer,  and  musician 
of  the  future. 
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Being  as  yet  unknown,  Nina's  name  figures 
early  on  the  list,  her  first  attempt  being  the  lovely 
aria  from  Mozart's  "  Nozze  di  Figaro/'  "  Deh  ! 
vieni  non  tardar." 

Nina  is  not  in  the  least  nervous,  she  feels 
perfectly  sure  of  herself. 

Very  gracious  and  condescending  is  the 
Countess  of  Hiltoun's  manner  to  these  grand 
artistes  of  the  Italian  Opera.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
fashionable  just  now  to  make  much  of  cele- 
brities of  this  kindj  royalty  having  set  the 
example. 

Edelgitha,  Countess  of  Hiltoun,  is  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  Clad  in  an  exquisitely 
designed  robe  of  silver-gray,  she  writhes  grace- 
fully among  her  guests,  in  a  series  of  the  most 
perfectly-studied  attitudes,  as  dangerously  fascina- 
ting as  a  snake,  whose  gliding  movements  hers 
in  some  way  resemble,  and  Nina  observes  that 
the  lovely  Queen  of  Society  is  followed  like  her 
shadow  by  a  tall,  fair  man,  of  military  appearance, 
whom  Nina  not  unreasonably  imagines  must  be 
no  other  than  the  Earl  of  Hiltoun. 
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Nina,  in  lier  first  song,  acquits  herself  admirably, 
thanks  to  her  voice  which  is  magniiicent,  her 
naturally  artistic  taste,  her  perfect  ear,  and  lovely 
face. 

Everyone  talks  about  her,  nobody  seems  to  care 
at  all  for  the  Carlini ;  they  are  all  anxious  to  hear 
the  Signora  Romani  again. 

Nina  is  set  down  for  three  more  pieces  in  the 
programme :  a  duet  from  "  La  Traviata "  with 
the  tenor ;  the  graceful  ''  Sull'aria "  with  the 
Carlini;  and,  last  of  all,  the  plaintive  "Kathleen 
Mavourneen." 

The  perfection  of  her  accent  surprises  her 
audience,  in  English  as  in  Italian  it  is  equally 
irreproachable. 

Nina  is  overwhelmed  with  compliments,  and  the 
Carlini  enthusiastically  tells  her  that  in  a  little 
while  she  will  have  the  world  at  her  feet. 

Welcome  as  is  this  assurance  to  Nina,  her  mind 
at  this  moment  is  fixed  upon  another  object,  nothing 
less  than  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes^  private  con- 
versation with  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Hiltoun. 

The  high-born  lady  is  too  well-bred  to  evince 
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astonisliment  at  Nina^s  strange  request^  interpreting 
it,  however,  as  emanating  from  a  very  natural  wish 
to  secure  lier  future  patronage  and  approval. 

"  In  what  way  can  I  be  of  service  to  the 
Signora  Romani  ? ''  commences  Lady  Hiltoun  in 
perfect  French. 

"Pardon  me,"  interrupts  Nina,  ''1  speak 
English;  I  have  resided  in  England  the  greater 
part  of  my  life." 

The  Countess  of  Hiltoun  fiances  coldlv  at  Nina. 

O  V 

These  Italian  Opera  singers  are  really  getting  too 
perplexing,  she  thinks ;  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  they  are  Italian,  French,  American, 
German,  or  English,  nowadays. 

Nina,  on  her  part,  feels  greatly  at  a  loss  with 
this  cold  unsympathetic  woman. 

"  I  was  staying  in  Florence  the  winter  before 
last  with  my  husband,"  commences  Nina  nervously; 
"I  think  I  am  not  incorrect  in  saying  that  you  were 
also  there  at  the  time  ?  " 

The  Countess  of  Hiltoun  slightly  inclines  her 
graceful  head. 

What  the  signora's  husband  can  possibly  have 
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to  do  witli  lier  is  entirely  beyond  her  compre- 
hension. 

Nina  grows  more  and  more  embarrassed. 

"Whilst  there,  my  husband  suddenly  received 
news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  which  necessi- 
tated his  immediate  departure  for  England.  I 
have  never  seen  him  since;  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  you,  Lady  Hiltoun,  were  acquainted 
with  him.  At  least,  I  one  day  saw  him  standing 
beside  your  carriage  in  conversation  with  yourself 
and  another  lady " 

Edelgitha,  Countess  of  Hiltoun,  seems  freezing 
into  marble,  and  an  expression  creeps  over  the 
classical  features  by  no  means  agreeable  to  see. 

"  I  do  not  remember  being  acquainted  with  any 
person  of  the  name  of  Romani,'^  she  says,  directing 
at  Nina  a  look  of  the  most  supreme  contempt. 

*^My  husband^s  name  was  not  Eomani,"  ex- 
plains Nina.  "  Professionally  I  desire  to  appear  in 
my  maiden  name,  my  father  having  been  an  Italian. 
1  married  an  Englishman,  and,  during  our  conti- 
nental tour,  we  travelled  in  the  name  of  Ainsleigh. 
Possibly  you  may  remember  him  uow.'^ 
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"  You  are  mistaken,  madam,"  replies  the 
countesS;  rising  to  intimate  that  the  audience  is 
at  an  end. 

"But,  indeed,  I  saw  you  speaking  to  him  my- 
self,'^ cries  Nina,  regardless  of  the  Countess  of 
Hiltoun^s  haughty  and  contemptuous  manner.  "  It 
was  one  Sunday  morning,  and  I  saw  Caryll  standing 
by  your  carriage  talking  to  you." 

Lady  Hiltoun  is  moving  to  pass  Nina,  possibly 
to  ring  the  bell  for  her  dismissal,  but  as  these  last 
words  she  turns  as  if  stung  by  an  adder. 

"  What  name  did  you  say  ? "  she  inquires 
haughtily,  stopping  immediately  in  front  of  Nina, 
and  speaking  in  a  hard  stern  voice. 

"  My  husband's  baptismal  name  was  Caryll,  and 
we  travelled  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ainsleigh,"  answers 
Nina. 

"  It  is  false  ! ''  exclaims  the  beautiful  Edelgitha, 
in  a  tone  of  icy  sternness,  '^  false  as  the  pretence  by 
which  you  have  gained  admittance  here  \  "  and  her 
words  come  hissing  as  she  speaks  them,  while 
her  face,  white  as  marble,  seems  almost  in  its 
implacable  rigidity  transformed  to  stone. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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"  It  is  not  false,  Lady  Hiltoun !  Neither  have 
I  gained  admittance  here  by  any  false  pretence  !  " 
exclaims  Nina,  with  honest  indignation,  the  warm 
blood  rushing  impetuously  into  her  fair  young  face, 
her  splendid  eyes  meanwhile  flashing  with  a  fire 
that  almost  causes  the  proud  inanimate  beauty 
before  her  to  quail. 

"  He  is  my  husband,"  she  continues  bravely. 
"  I  myself  saw  him  conversing  with  you.  Lady 
Hiltoun.     You  know  full  well  I  speak  the  truth  !  " 

Passing  by  on  her  way  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
the  countess  gathers  up  her  robe,  as  if  the  touch 
of  Nina's  garments  would  be  contamination. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  leave  my  house  imme- 
diately,'' she  says,  pausing  a  moment  to  cast  upon 
Nina  a  look  of  loathsome  horror  and  diso-ust. 
"  I  shall  certainly  demand  from  Madame  Carlini  an 
explanation  of  this  most  extraordinary  proceeding." 

Nina  moves  to  follow  Lady  Hiltoun,  for  she  has 
hitherto  been  placed  with  her  back  to  the  door. 
As  she  turns,  she  utters  a  cry  of  mingled  joy, 
astonishment,  and  pain. 

There,  facing  her,  hangs  a  portrait,  life-size. 
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"  That  is  lie — Caryll !  my  liusband  !  "  exclaims 
she.  "You  do  know  him,  Lady  Hiltoun.  His 
portrait  is  here,  in  your  very  house." 

Edelgitha,  Countess  of  Hiltoun^  pauses  un- 
willingly, for  Nina  impetuously  throws  herself  in 
lier  way. 

With  the  majestic  dignity  of  a  goddess.  Lady 
Hiltoun  motions  Nina  fi'om  her  path,  saying,  in 
a  cold  dry  voice,  as  if  the  words  were  reluctantly 
drawn  from  her  by  Nina's  passionate  entreaty : 

"  You  are  mistakeii,  madam ;  that  portrait 
cannot  in  any  way  concern  you.  It  is  the  likeness 
of  my  husband,  the  present  Earl  of  Hiltoun.-" 

"  It  is  Caryll ;  it  is  the  face  of  my  beloved,  my 
long-lost  husband  !  ^'  cries  Nina  piteously,  clasping 
her  hands  to  the  picture  as  if  pleading  to  the 
inanimate  canvas. 

"  Enough,  madam,  of  this  truly  disgraceful 
scene,"  says  Lady  Hiltoun,  with  all  the  scorn  and 
contempt  a  presumably  virtuous  high-born  woman 
such  as  she  can  summon  from  the  depths  of  her 
cold,  selfish  nature.  "  Caryll  Ainsleigh  Gordon, 
Earl   of  Hiltoun,   is   my  husband.     I  do  not  wish 

L   2 
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to  think  what  you  must  necessarily  be,  presuming 
the  account  of  your  visit  to  Florence  be  correct, 
but  certainly  a  most  unfit  person  under  any 
circumstances  to  seek  admittance  here." 

Nina's  face  turns  pale  as  she  listens  to  these 
cruel  words,  uttered  by  her  haughty  adversary 
with  the  utmost  confidence  and  assurance. 

Was  her  marriage,  then,  a  false  one  after  all  ? 
How  could  Caryll  deliberately  marry  this  woman, 
knowing  she,  Nina,  was  already  his  wife  ?  But, 
no  !  Gerald,  her  husband's  conscientious  brother, 
would  never  have  condescended  to  a  deception  of 
the  kind. 

"  Lady  Hiltoun,"  she  says,  "  affliction  and 
distress  level  all  distinctions.  Most  sincerely  would 
I  spare  you  needless  pain,  but  I  have  a  duty  to 
perform.  If  he,  Caryll,"  pointing  to  the  picture 
as  she  speaks,  "  be  indeed  your  husband  now, 
one  fact  remains  incontestable.  I  was  married 
to  him  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Gerald  Gordon,  was  the  clergyman  who 
joined  our  hands." 

It  is  uow  tbe  proud  Countess  of  Hiltoun's  turn 
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to  feel  alarm ;  her  quick  piercing  glance  at  Nina's 
face  sliows  the  truth  speaking  most  eloquently  in 
her  eyes.     What  can  it  mean  ? 

"  Have  you  any  proof  in  corroboration  of  your 
statement  ?  "  she  condescends  to  ask,  with  strange 
misgiving  at  her  heart. 

"  None  as  yet  that  I  can  produce,  except  the 
truth    of    the    facts    I    state.      But   confront    me 

with  the  Earl  of  Hiltoun "      Here  she  pauses 

hesitatingly,  as  the  thought  now  rushes  across  her 
mind  that,  as  Caryll's  wife,  she,  Nina,  is  Countess 
of  Hiltoun.  And  this  beautiful,  cold,  haughty 
woman — what  then  is  she  ? 

The  countess  is  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"  You  are  compelled  to  confess  you  have  no 
proof,''  she  says,  with  a  withering  look  of  scorn, 
"  yet  you  have  the  assurance  to  force  yourself 
upon  my  presence  with  such  a  clumsily-devised 
statement  as  this  !  Have  you  then  no  sense  of 
decency,  no  shame  ?  " 

"  Shame ! "  cries  Nina,  fully  roused,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  countess  with  a  proud  defiance; 
*^  who   talks   of   shame  ?     Shame,"  continues  she, 
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with  an  unflincliiug  look  in  lier  brightly  flashing 
eyes,  "  shame  is  not  for  such  as  I,  his  wedded 
wife,  the  mother  of  his  child.  If  Caryll  be 
indeed  Earl  of  Hiltoun,  then  am  I  the  rightful 
Countess  of  Hiltoun  in  very  deed  and  truth,  and 
my  child,  my  darling  child,  his  lawful  son  and 
heir ! " 

The  countess  stands  aghast,  petrified,  at  so 
much  assurance. 

"  Leave  this  house  immediately,  madam,"  she 
exclaims  furiously,  as  soon  as  she  can  find  words 
to  speak,  "  and  at  least  have  sufiicient  self-respect 
to  avoid  creating  a  scandal.'^ 

"  There  is  some  cruel  mistake  here,"  observes 
Nina  sadly,  her  fierce  wrath  vanishing  as  she  con- 
siders the  awful  position  in  which  the  substantia- 
tion of  her  claim  will  place  her  beautiful  rival ; 
"  but  for  my  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  my  child, 
it  must  now  be  thoi'oughly  investigated.  I  demand 
instantly  to  see  Lord  Hiltoun." 

"  Impossible  !  He  is  not  in  London  at  the 
present  time." 

"1  seek  to  make  no  painful  public  disclosure/' 
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continues  Nina^  "  but  I  liave  no  alternative  ;  I  must 
pursue  the  clue  now  given  me  for  my  child's  sake " 

"  I  will  hear  no  move,"  interrupts  Lady  Hiltouu 
abruptly.  "  I  have  been  to  Ijlame  in  permitting 
you  to  speak  upon  this  subject  at  all.  I  repeat,  I 
utterly  disbelieve  everything  you  have  averred; 
it  bears  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it.  I  now  per- 
fectly recall  to  mind  a  report  commonly  circulated 
in  Florence,  that  the  Earl  of  Hiltoun,  then  Lord 
Tintern,  was  unhappily  entangled  in  some  way  with 
a  girl  who  had  been  a  dancer,  so  it  was  supposed. 
It  was,  however,  well  known  that  this  person,  who 
from  your  description  I  now  judge  to  have  been 
yourself,  was  certainly  not  his  wife,  and  indeed  it 
was  never  so  much  as  hinted  that  she  was." 

"  He,  Caryll,  would  never  have  denied  it !  '■' 
exclaims  Nina  passionately. 

"  He  did  entirely  deny  it !  I,  his  wife,  tell 
you  so.  Are  you  not  yet  satisfied  ?  Stand  back, 
woman,  and  let  me  pass  !  " 

But  Nina  would  implore  another  word,  and 
advances  entreatingly  towards  this  proud  and 
heartless  beauty. 
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Witli  a  look  of  deadliest  hatred  worthy  of  a 
lovely  yet  terrible  Medusa,  Edelgitha  thrusts 
Nina  aside  with  a  force  you  would  hardly  think 
that  languid  form  capable  of  exerting,  a  force 
sufficient  to  throw  Nina  some  distance  from  her 
rival,  where,  reeling  with  the  violence  of  the  shock, 
she  stumbles,  and  striking  her  forehead  against  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  library-table,  falls  stunned  and 
senseless  on  the  floor. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


TOO    LATE. 


As  may  naturally  be  supposed  the  Countess  of 
Hiltoun  lost  no  time  in  confiJiog  to  her  mother. 
Lady  Eaglesworth,  the  overwhelming  details  o£ 
her  late  interview  with  Nina. 

The  worldly  mother  listened  attentively  as  her 
daughter  continued  her  narrative. 

Lady  Eaglesworth  is  not  to  be  easily  daunted, 
but  she  feels  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 

If  Gerald  did  indeed  marry  this  Italian  ad- 
venturess to  his  brother  Caryll,  the  ceremony 
must  be  binding. 

Her  first  step  is  to  find  Crosby  St.  Clair,  by  no 
means  a  difficult  task,  since  Lord  Eaglesworth 
owes  him  money. 
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But  making  a  bargain  with  liini  Lady  Eagles- 
worth,  finds  a  very  difficult  matter  indeed. 

He  aiiects  to  beheve  in  the  validity  of  Mdlle. 
Komani's  claim^  and  if  so,  the  register  must  be 
destroyed,  and  the  certificate  in  old  Peter's 
possession  obtained  at  all  risks.  Even  then 
Nina  and  her  child  must  be  removed  to  a  place 
of  safety — a  dangerous  task  for  him  to  undertake. 
No  wonder  that  he  puts  a  high  price  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  Lady  Eaglesworth's  wishes — 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  the  hand  in  marriage 
of  her  younger  daughter  Maude. 

Deeply  humiliated,  the  worldly,  ambitious  Lady 
Eaglesworth  finds  herself  compelled  to  accede  to 
his  terms,  and  once  more  Crosby  St.  Clair  con- 
gratulates himself  upon  the  unexpectedly  favour- 
able turns  affairs  are  taking. 

When  Nina  was  able  to  think  calmly  and 
dispassionately  over  the  surprising  nature  of  the 
facts  she  had  collected  during  her  interview  with 
the  Countess  of  Hiltoun,  she  felt  her  first  step 
must  be  to  find  Peter,  who  not  only  had  been   a 
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witness  to  lier  marriage,  but  who  liad  also  in  Ms 
possession  tlie  all-important  marriage  certificate. 

Castle  Gordon  was  on  her  vray  to  Tayside, 
whither  afterwards  she  would  proceed  to  gain  the 
additional  support  and  testimony  of  her  friends, 
Bessie  Woolrych  and  her  father. 

Too  much  was  at  stake  for  her  to  falter  now. 

There  was  yet  another  bound  on  this  same 
orrand  as  herself,  though  with  far  different  aim, 
and  to  Crosby  St.  Clair  also  time  was  everything. 

Already  he  had  gained  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  unfriended  and  deserted  Nina. 

Scarce  a  couple  of  hours  after  his  final  compact 
with  Lady  Eaglesworth,  he  was  speeding  swiftly 
through  the  night  on  his  way  to  the  North,  first,  so 
far,  in  the  race. 

The  training-stables  at  Castle  Gordon  were 
a  recent  addition,  and  still  in  an  unfinished 
state. 

An  extensive  farm  with  suitable  level  land 
attached  had  been  converted  to  the  purpose,  and 
large  and   spacious  stabling,  with  all  the  modern 
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improvements  of  drainage,  ventilation,  and  fittings, 
was  in  course  o£  erection. 

Peter  was  accommodated  in  the  old- fashioned 
farm-house  belonging  to  the  land. 

In  addition  to  Peter  there  were  two  other  occu- 
pants— a  man  and  his  wife ;  the  first  being  a  kind 
of  deputy-agent  and  assistant  land-steward,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  alterations  and 
improvements  then  being  effected  on  the  property, 
nd  to  collect  the  rents  coming  in  from  the 
estate. 

The  agent's  wife,  a  kind  motherly  body,  looked 
after  Peter,  and  made  him  very  comfortable  in  her 
homely  way. 

It  was  Gerald's  kind  thoughtfulness  that  had 
provided  this  refuge  for  the  poor  old  man,  who  was 
now  scarcely  able  to  move  about ;  on  that  account 
a  room  had  been  assigned  him  on  the  ground-floor, 
which  commanded  a  lovely  view  of  the  picturesque 
country  round. 

Peter  liked  to  have  his  couch  drawn  up  to  the 
window  at  evening  time,  so  that  he  might  watch 
the  sunset. 
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Solemn  tlioughts  of  tlie  now  far  advanced 
twilig'lit  of  his  own  life  seemed  at  this  time  to  fill 

CD 

his  soul  with  a  holy  peaceful  calm. 

Unusually  sad  was  Peter  to-night.  It  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  his  idolised  but 
unhappy  daughter,  Estelle. 

Since  Nina  had  gone  away,  thoughts  of  his 
beautiful  but  erring  child  had  forced  themselves 
increasingly  upon  him. 

One  treasured  recollection  of  her  he  possessed — 
a  small  miniature,  carefully  put  aside  with  some 
other  tenderly-prized  relics,  which  he  kept  in  a 
little  box  as  jealously  as  a  miser  guards  his  gold. 

To-night,  her  birthday,  he  had  this  box  by 
his  side,  gazing  sadly  at  the  precious  objects  it 
contained. 

Her  portrait !  truly  a  superbly  beautiful  face, 
marred  by  the  too  evident  expression  of  arrogant 
vanity  and  conceit. 

How  well  he  remembered  her  in  all  her  pride  of 
loveliness,  and  how  proud  also  had  he  been  of  her 
rare  beauty. 

Yet  he  preferred  to  see  her,  as  she  now  came 
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to  him  in  his  dreams,  sad,  humble,  penitent,  but 
calm,  and  on  her  lips  a  holy  smile  of  everlasting 
peace. 

A  few  trifles,  besides  the  precious  miniature, 
there  were :  some  faded  ribbons,  and  some  crumpled 
lace,  fragments  that  she  had  left  behind  her  on 
that  fatal  morning  when  she  fled  her  home.  Day- 
light has  faded,  night  has  come,  and  Peter  is  alone, 
deep  in  meditation  and  in  prayer. 

But  now  a  quick  and  hasty  footstep  is  heard 
coming  up  the  broad  gravelled  walk  leading  to  the 
house. 

Very  unusual  is  it  for  visitors  to  come  so  late, 
but  being  a  soft,  warm  evening,  one  of  the  first  this 
spring,  the  door  of  the  little  rustic  porch  is  left 
open. 

Under  the  golden  feathery  spi-ays  of  the  grace- 
fully-Avaving  laburnums,  and  through  the  sweetly- 
scented  lilacs,  comes  this  unexpected  visitor. 

The  crisp  noise  of  his  advancing  footsteps  on 
the  newly-laid  gravel  brings  Mrs.  Craddock,  the 
agent's  wife,  who  has  been  busy  in  the  kitchen, 
into  the  porch. 
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"  Good  -  evening,  Mrs.  Craddock,"  says  tlie 
stranger  glibly,  and  in  a  somewliat  off  -  hand 
manner ;  "  is  your  husband  in  tlie  way  ?  I  liave 
important  directions  from  Lord  Hiltoun  respecting 
the  new  stables^  and  being  pressed  for  time  would 
see  hira  at  once.  You  remember  me,  doubtless, 
Mrs.  Craddock.     My  name  is  St.  Clair."  ' 

"  Surely  I  remember  you,  sir,^^  replies  the  little 
woman  with  a  low  curtsy  and  a  cheery  smile.  "  I 
hope  I  see  you  well,  but  there,  sii',  I  am  sorry  you 
should  have  called  without  giving  me  warning,  for 
John — that's  my  husband,  you  know,  sir — has  gone 
to  a  horse  fair,  some  miles  from  hereabouts,  and 
indeed  I  don't  think  he'll  be  back  before  to- 
morrow,  sir,   at  the  earliest." 

^'I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mrs.  Craddock;  I've 
other  business,  and  time  is  precious,"  returns 
Crosby  briskly.  "Perhaps  you  will  not  mind 
sending  your  servant  on  to  the  castle  to  tell  the 
housekeeper  to  have  a  room  prepared  for  me 
there." 

"1  would,  sir,  with  pleasure,  if  I  had  one. 
But  I'll  run  there  myself,  it's  not  much  of  a  step; 
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and  if  you'll  just  sit  awhile  in  tlie  kitchen  and 
rest  yourself^  I'll  get  you  a  bit  of  supper  and  a 
glass  of  good  home-brewed  ale.  I  shall  be  back 
almost  before  you've  finished.'' 

"Thanks,  Mrs.  Craddock,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
accept  your  kind  offer." 

"That's  as  it  should  be,"  returns  the  cheery 
woman  heartily,  and  leading  the  way  to  the 
kitchen,  she  soon  spreads  substantial  country  fare 
before  the  unexpected  visitor ;  placing  a  brown 
jug,  foaming  with  mellow  home-brewed  ale,  by 
his  side. 

"  And  how  is  the  poor  old  man  getting  on  ?  " 
inquires   Crosby  lightly. 

"  Eh  dear !  I  think,  do  you  know,  sir,  he^s 
breaking  fast.  He  has  long  dreamy  fits  on  him 
now  for  hours  and  hours  together,  and  then  he 
sits  and  talks  to  himself  of  people  who  have  been 
dead  and  gone  long  ago." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  him,  poor  fellow ; 
it  might  cheer  him  up  a  little." 

"  Eh,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  it's  real  kind  of  you  to  say 
so,  it'll  do  him  a  world  of  good.     I'll  get  the  lamp. 
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Peter !  Peter !  clieer  up^  old  man !  here's  a 
gentleman  from  the  Earl  of  Hiltoun  to  see  you," 
says  Mrs.  Craddock^   entering  with  a  light. 

"Pm  glad  to  see  anyone  from  his  lordship," 
replies  Peter  humbly.  "  I'm  a  cripple,  sir,  and 
can^t  rise :  if  you'll  kindly  excuse  me :  and  please 
take  a  seat.'" 

A  few  moments  more  and  Mrs.  Craddock^s 
buxom  figure,  duly  shawled  and  bonneted,  passes 
beneath  the  waving  laburnums,  through  the  scented 
lilacs,  on  her  way  to  the  castle.  Then  Crosby 
St.  Clair  approaches  the  object  he  has  in 
view. 

"Peter,"  he  asks  abruptly,  "you  remernber 
Nina's  marriage — that  runaway  affair  from  Tay- 
side   of  Mr.  Brayson's  niece  ? " 

"  Ay,  that  I  do,  that  I  do !  How  often  have 
I  thought  of  it  since  !  And  what  a  kind  friend 
her  husband's  brother  was  to  me  when  Madame 
Brayson  turned  me  away  !  " 

"Let  me  see,  Peter,  Nina  left  you  her  marriage- 
certificate,  did  she  not  ?  " 

"  The  dear  child  begged  me  to  show  it  to  every- 
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one  at  the  circus,  that  all  might   know  that   she 
was  really  married/' 

"  And  yon  have  it  still  ?  You  have  not  parted 
with  it  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  I  treasure  everything  that  re- 
minds me  of  her.  You  see  these  little  woollen 
shoes  ? "  continues  the  old  man,  pointing  to  his 
little  heaps  of  relics ;  "  they  were  worn  by  her 
when  a  baby/' 

"The  certificate  is  somewhere  there,  too,  I 
suppose  ?  "  says  Crosby,  with  a  nod  of  the  head 
in  the  direction  of  Peter's  treasures. 

The  old  man  gives  Crosby  a  suspicious  look, 
and  begins  replacing  the  scattered  articles  carefully 
in  the  little  box. 

* 

"  The  Earl  of  Hiltoun  particularly  directed  me 
to  make  inquiry  respecting  it,  Peter.  In  fact, 
his  lordship's  instructions  were  that  I  should  take 
it  to  him  without  delay,"  explains  Crosby,  with 
artful  persuasion. 

"  Have  you  brought  me  a  letter  to  that  effect  ?  " 
questions   the   old    man,    grasping    his    casket   of 
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treasures  tightly  iu  both,  hands.  ^'I  cannot  give 
it  up  without." 

"  That  was  not  considered  necessary.  I  am  a 
personal  friend  of  Lord  Hiltoun's,  as  the  good 
people  here  are  well  aware.  You  will  do  quite 
right  in  giving  me  the  paper." 

"  I  will  part  with  it  only  at  his  lordship's 
request,  and  I  will  place  it  in  no  other  hands 
but  his,"  replies  Peter  firmly. 

"But  I  must  have  the  paper,"  returns  Crosby 
with  equal  firmness.  "  It  is  of  vital  consequence, 
and  time  is  precious.'' 

"  I  cannot  give  it  up  to  you,  Mr.  St.  Clair," 
says  Peter  doggedly,  hugging  his  treasure  close 
against  his  breast. 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  wish  to  hurt  you,  Peter," 
observes  Crosby  in  a  cool  and  determined  voice ; 
"but  that  certificate  I  must  and  will  have,  even 
if  I  take  it  by  force." 

"You  shall  not  touch  it!  I  will  defend  it 
with  my  life  !  Help  !  help  !  "  cries  Peter,  growing 
seriously  alarmed. 
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"  Fool !  "  shouts  the  other,  thoroughly  ex- 
asperated. "  If  you  will  have  it  then,  there ! " 
and  roughly  seizing  the  old  man,  who,  crippled 
as  he  is,  can  make  but  poor  resistance,  Crosby 
St.  Clair  snatches  the  casket  hastily  from  him, 
with  such  force  that  its  contents  are  scattered 
upon  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  Peter  is  thrown 
back  almost  senseless  on  the  couch. 

Hastily  picking  up  a  packet  of  letters,  he  is 
going  to  untie  it,  when  his  foot  grinds  and  crushes 
something  on  the  floor.  The  glass  of  a  small 
miniature  portrait.  Thinking  it  one  of  Nina,  he 
stoops  and  picks  it  up  ;  but  the  bold,  self-conscious 
beauty  it  depicts  is  different  indeed  to  hers. 

Yet,  as  he  continues  gazing  fixedly  at  it,  his 
face  changes  to  an  expression  of  horror  and  sur- 
prise, and  he  exclaims  in  a  hoarse  and  stifled 
voice,  "  Estelle  ! " 

"  Estelle  !  Estelle !  ''  cries  the  old  man,  rousing 
feebly  at  the  sound  of  his  loved  daughter's  name. 
*'  Who  calls  Estelle  ?  Who  is  it  that  mentions 
the  name  of  my  beautiful  child,  my  betrayed,  lost 
Estelle  ?  " 
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"  Estelle  your  cliild  ?  Estelle  your  daughter  ?  " 
says  Crosby,  staring  wildly  at  the  helpless  victim 
of  his  brutal  violence. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  her  ?  "  exclaims  Peter, 
with  a  bewildered,    troubled   look.      "Ah,   it  was 
you,  then  !  ^'  the  old  man  cries,  in  tones  of  heart- 
rending  reproach,    as   the    dreadful    truth   flashes 
suddenly  upon   him.      ''  You,    and   no    other,   Mr. 
St.  Clair,  who  basely  betrayed  and  destroyed  my 
beautiful  child,  my  darling  lost  Estelle.     You  are 
the    heartless    villain,"    he    goes    on    with    fierce 
despairing  energy,  wrung  from   the  depths  of  his 
poor    broken    heart,    "  who,    when    tired    of    her 
beauty,  coolly  cast  her  off,  leaving  her  to  wander, 
laden  with  ignominy,  poverty,  and  shame,  weary, 
desolate,  and  miserable,  back  to  her  poor  old  father, 
to  sob   out  her  bitter  repentance,  to  breathe  her 
last  sigh  in  his  arms.     And   now,   Mr.   St.   Clair, 
you   seek    to   injure   Nina,"  he   goes   on,   gasping 
painfully,  for  his  strength  is  failing  fast.      "God 
do    so    and  more   to  you,  as    you  have   done  and 
still    seek    to    do,    to    these    my    dearly-beloved 
ones !  " 
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But  Crosby,  still  looking  at  tlie  miniature,  turns 
away  with  a  low  sneering  laugh. 

The  old  man,  summoning-  all  his  energy  for  one 
final  effort,  clutches  hold  of  Crosby,  clinging  to 
him  with  all  the  feeble  strength  yet  left  him, 
calling  meanwhile  piteously  for  help. 

"  Let  me  go,  fool  !  Do  you  want  me  to  kill 
you  ?  "  thunders  Crosby,  livid  with  rage,  his  eyes 
seeming  to  start  from  their  sockets,  as  he  vainly 
tries  to  free  himself  from  the  old  man's  clinging 
grasp.  "  You  won^t  leave  your  hold  ?  Then  take 
the  consequences  of  your  own  insane  folly  !  " 

And  with  a  desperate  struggle  freeing  himself 
at  last,  he  throws  Peter  from  him  with  all  his 
force,  inflicting  besides  a  cruel  and  unnecessary 
blow. 

The  old  man  falls,  with  a  dull  heavy  sound  and 
one  deep  groan,  a  bleeding  mass  upon  the  floor. 

Then  Crosby  calmly  removes  the  traces  of  the 
old  man^s  hands  from  his  disordered  clothes,  and 
proceeds  quietly  to  seek  among  the  papers  for  the 
all- important  certificate. 

Yes,  there  it  is  at  last,  and  victory  is  his  ! 
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Carefully  placing  the  valuable  paper  in  the 
little  note-case  he  carries  in  the  inner  pocket  of 
his  coat^  he  hastily  picks  up  the  scattered  trifles 
lying  around,  all  of  which  he  puts  neatly  into  the 
little  box,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  a  struggle 
having  taken  place. 

This  done,  without  even  a  look  at  the  body 
lying  so  still  and  motionless  upon  the  floor, 
Crosby  St.  Clair  passes  rapidly  out  from  the 
rustic  porch,  under  the  drooping  laburnums, 
through  the  perfumed  lilacs,  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness of  the  night. 

When  worthy  Mrs.  Craddock  returns  from 
fulfilling  the  useless  errand  so  artfully  contrived 
by  Crosby  St.  Clair,  that  gentleman  is  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  and  in  his  place,  kneeling  beside  old 
Peter's  lifeless  body,  she  sees  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman. 

Open-mouthed,  Mrs.  Craddock  gazes,  unable 
to  comprehend  this  surprising  change. 

"  Bless  me  !  why,  where's  the  gentleman  ? 
Save  us  alive ! "  exclaims  she,  as  her  eyes  for 
the  first  time  meet  the  appalling  spectacle  before 
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her.     "What^s    the    matter    with    the    poor     old 
man  ?     He's  surely  had  a  fit !  " 

"  Madam/'  says  the  lady  in  a  hushed  and 
solemn  tone,  "  I  fear  he  is  beyond  all  earthly 
care  !  Help  me  to  raise  him  and  lay  him  on  the 
couch.  Oh,  Peter,  Peter  !  my  true-hearted,  faithful 
old  friend/'  she  continues,  wringing  her  hands, 
"have  I  then  come  too  late,  but,  alasl  to  find 
you  dead  ?  Oh,  madam,"  she  says,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Craddock,  "  for  pity's  sake  send  for  help, 
for  medical  assistance." 

"  Will  you  mind  being  left  alone  with  him, 
miss,  while  I  just  run  to  one  of  the  men's  cottages  ? 
I  won't  be  long.     You're  not  afraid  ?  " 

''  No,  no  !  only  go  at  once,"  implores  Nina, 
and  away  hurries  Mrs.  Craddock  as  fast  as  ever 
her  stout  little  legs  can  carry  her. 

Left  to  herself,  Nina  tries  everything  in  her 
power  to  restore  the  poor  old  man,  and  at  length, 
just  when  she  is  beginning  to  lose  all  hope,  he 
feebly  opens  his  eyes,  giving  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

Life  is  then  returning,  faint  and  fickle  though  it 
be,  and  Nina  redoubles  her  efforts  with  renewed  hope. 
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Presently  lie  gives  a  stronger  gasp,  and  closing 
liis  eyes  falls  back  upon  the  pillows  of  tlie  coucli. 

Nina's  heart  stands  still  with  fear,  she  thinks 
that  he  is  dead.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  his 
breathing  becomes  more  distinct  and  regular. 

Again  he  opens  his  eyes,  they  rest  on  her ;  there 
is  reason,  memory,  intelligence,  this  time  in  his 
glance.  He  knows  her.  He  makes  an  effort  to 
speak;  he  tries  to  point  to  the  little  casket  at 
his  side,  but  the  exertion  is  too  great,  and  once 
more  he  sinks  back  fainting  and  exhausted. 

It  is  a  long  time  before  the  old  man  again 
revives,  Nina  still  kneeling  by  his   side. 

His  lips  move  as  if  trying  to  speak,  but  as  yet 
they  cannot  frame  the  words  he  seeks  to  utter. 

By-and-by  in  a  faint,  almost  inaudible  voice  he 
murmurs  the  name  "  Estelle.^' 

"  His  unhappy  daughter's  name,"  thinks  Nina. 
"  Poor  man,  his  mind  is  wandering/' 

"  He  caused  her  ruin  !  "  continues  Peter,  ram- 
bling still,  ''and  now  he  seeks  to  harm  my  dear 
young  mistress  Nina." 

"  Peter/'   she  says  very   gently  in   her   sweet 
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low  voice/^  "  it  is  I,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  It  is 
Nina  lierself — liere  by  your  side !  The  Nina  you 
saw  married  at  the  little  village  church." 

The  old  man  puts  up  his  hands,  with  a  painful 
effort,  as  if  in  prayer. 

"  It  is  her  spirit,  her  angel,"  he  gasps  in  solemn 
earnest  tones.  "  She  comes  to  warn  me  of  my 
speedy  release,  she  comes  to  tell  me  that  she  is 
safe  beyond  the  power  of  that  wicked  man. 
Estelle  comes  often  thus,  beckoning  me  to  join 
her ;   and  now   she   comes,  Miss  Nina." 

"  Peter,  dear  Peter,"  says  Nina,  trying  to  restore 
the  old  man^s  wandering  mind.  ''  I  am  no  spirit, 
I  am  still  alive,  the  verv  Nina  vou  have  known 
even  from  babyhood.  You  have  been  ill,  very  ill,, 
my  dear  faithful  old  friend,  but  you  will  be  better 
now,  and  I  am  here  to  help  and  comfort  you." 

The  old  man^s  eyes  gradually  relax  their  awe- 
stricken  look,  the  light  of  reason  dawns  more  fully 
in  those  still  glassy  orbs. 

"  Nina ! "  he  gasps  painfully.  "  It  is  Nina,  her- 
self. Oh,  God  is  good  to  let  me  see  her  once  again 
before  I  die." 
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Peter,  Peter,  you  shall  not  die ! "  says  Nina 
desperately.  "You  shall  live,  I  will  never  leave 
you  any  more.  When  you  are  well  enough  to  be 
moved,  you  shall  come  and  live  with  me,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  once  again. ^' 

"Dear  Miss  Nina,"  replies  the  old  man  with  a 
faint  smile,  making  a  feeble  attempt  to  kiss  Nina's 
hand,  "  my  day  is  spent,  my  time  is  come ;  I  am 
dying — I  feel  it.  Thank  Henven  I  see  you  once 
again  before  all  is  at  an  end  for  me  in  this 
world." 

He  pauses,  gradually  growing  weaker,  and 
Nina  notes  with  sad  conviction  his  features  slowly 
sharpening  for  the  grave. 

The  stern,  unpitying  conqueror  has  already 
placed  an  icy  finger  on  his  brow,  damp  even  now 
with  the  cold  dews  of  death. 

Peter  rallies  with  a  last  supreme  effort. 

"  Miss  Nina,"  he  says,  at  broken  intervals,  "  you 
are"  in  danger.  I  cannot  tell  how — but  that  mau, 
Mr.  St.  Clair — great  heaven !  the  destroyer  of 
my  child,  my  beautiful  Estelle — he  means  you 
harm,  destruction  too.     By  force  he  took  the  paper 
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of  your  marriage ;  he  struck  me  to  the  ground — 
and — he — has — gone." 

A  painful  spasm  here  contracts  the  features  of 
the  dying  man. 

Nina,  weeping,  kneels  beside  him,  earnestly 
praying  for  the  soul  she  feels  to  be  already 
trembling  on  the  borders  of  another  world. 

His  breathing  is  distressing  now  to  hear.  Will 
Mrs.  Craddock  never  come  back  with  help  ? 

Nina  has  done  her  utmost,  and  yet  he  is  dying, 
dying  fast. 

With  her  arms  still  round  him,  she  feels  him 
feebly  try  to  lift  himself  again. 

His  eyes  reopen,  but  his  gaze  is  fixed  beyond, 
looking  as  it  were  through  Nina  towards  some 
object,  far,  far  away. 

A  smile  breaks  over  the  poor  pale  face,  a  holy 
calm  covers  it  with  a  glory  not  of  this  world. 

"  Estelle ! "  he  murmurs  almost  inaudibly. 
"  She  bends  towards  me.  Other  angel  forms  are 
with  her.  They  beckon  me  above.  Estelle — I 
come — to — you '' 
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A  deep  sigh — a  slight  shiver — he  falls  back 
once  more. 

The  ashen  gray  deepens,  the  features  sharpen. 
Awfully  still  he  lies  now  upon  the  couch. 

The  King  of  Terrors  holds  his  own  at  last,  and 
Nina,  sorrowing,  knows  that  he  is  dead. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


OLD    ACQUAINTANCES. 


The  prettjj  picturesque  little  ^town  of  Tayside 
once  more. 

Bright,  sunny,  smiling,  in  all  the  cheerful 
luxuriance  of  fully  developed  spring  time. 

The  blue  wavelets  of  the  river  still  ever 
flowing  onward  to  their  home  in  the  vast  ocean 
world  beyond. 

The  white  sails  of  the  arriving  vessels  gleaming 
hke  silver  in  the  flashing  sunbeams  far  away. 

The  sternly  rugged  mountains  looming  grandly 
in  the  distance,  and  the  surrounding  hills  and  dales 
fresh,  fair,  and  green,  with  Nature's  matchless 
livery. 
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Tayside  !  Not  mucli  changed  since  we  saw  it 
last,  with  many  of  our  old  acquaintances  living 
there  still. 

For  instance,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  still  resides  at 
Sea-gull's  Nest  with  her  daughters,  who  are  both 
unmarried,  and  likely  to  remain  so. 

Sir  Hugh  Pierrepoint  also  seldom  leaves  his 
pretty  estate  of  Lowood  Hall,  while  the  quaint 
little  church  and  vicarage  of  Clairvale  peep  coyly 
as  ever  through  the  luxuriantly-foliaged  trees  that 
shade  the  winding  country  lane  leading  out  of  the 
town. 

The  little  church  and  vicarage  are  there. 

True  !  But  the  pretty  garden,  with  its  beds 
of  brightly-blooming  flowers,  its  well-rolled  lawn, 
neat  borders,  and  clean-swept  gravelled  walks, 
where  are  they  ? 

All  looks  neglected,  untidy,  overgrown  with 
weeds, 

A  change,  a  very  marked  change  here. 

But  see,  a  lady  is  advancing  through  the  lane, 
coming  from  Tayside  towards  Clairvale. 

She  has  business  evidently  at  the  vicarage,  for 
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she  proceeds  througli  the  neglected  garden  up  to 
the  liouse  door. 

Her  visit^  however,  is  of  short  duration  ;  a  few 
brief  sentences,  as  briefly  answered  by  the  maid- 
servant who  opens  the  door,  and  the  lady  turns 
slowly  away,  with  traces  of  disappointment  and 
anxiety  plainly  depicted  upon  her  fair  young 
face. 

It  is  Nina.  She  has  come  to  seek  her  friend 
Bessie  Woolrych,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  informa- 
tion that  may  assist  her  in  the  unequal  battle 
before  her. 

But  she  is  informed  that  Mr.  Woolrych  and  his 
daughter  have  left  Clairvale  more  than  a  twelve- 
month since,  he  having  obtained  some  distant 
colonial  appointment. 

And  now  indeed  Nina  feels  as  though  she  would 
be  foiled  on  all  sides. 

Peter,  alas  !  is  dead.  The  other  witness  of  her 
marriage  far  away,  she  knows  not  where. 

Slowly  and  sadly  she  retraces  her  steps  in  the 
direction  of  Tayside. 

As  she  passes  wearily  along  this  country  lane, 
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frauglit  to  her  with  so  many  sad,  yet  tender 
reminiscences,  a  little  pony-cart  comes  dashing 
by,  driven  by  a  rough,  untidy,  rather  dirty-looking 
man,  who  turns  round  to  look  at  her  as  he  passes, 
with  a  bold  and  impudent  stare. 

A  coarse  ejaculation  escapes  his  lips,  and, 
pulling  up  his  shaggy  little  pony  close  beside 
Nina,  he  calls  out  to  her  in  a  loud  coarse  voice  : 

''  Hullo,  Nina,  lass !  Whoever  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  here  in  this  part  of  the 
world  again  ?  How  are  you,  my  girl  ?  How  goes 
the  world  with  you  ?  What  are  you  doing  here  ? 
And  where  are  you  living  ?  " 

It  is  Mr.  Brayson,  noisy  and  blustering  as  ever, 
having  arrived  with  his  company  for  the  summer 
season  in  Tayside,  only  a  few  days  previous  to  this 
visit  of  Nina^s. 

"  Come  along,  Nina,  and  see  madame,"  he 
goes  on,  making  signs  for  her  to  get  up  into 
the  cart.  "Make  haste,  I'll  drive  you  there  in 
a  'jiffy.''' 

Nina,  however,  declines  the  proffered  seat  in 
Mr.  Brayson's  cart,  but  says  that  she  will  call  to 
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see  Madame  Brayson  and  Jemima  before  leaving 
Tayside. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Brayson,  unwilling  to  lose  sight 
of  her,  walks  his  disreputable-looking  Httle  trap  by 
her  side,  till  they  arrive  at  last  at  the  door  of  the 
circus. 

The  same  old,  battered,  shabby  place,  half 
railway  shed,  half  barn,  that  Nina  recollects  so 
well. 

''Go  inside  a  minute,  Nina,  and  wait  for  me 
in  the  boxes,"  says  Mr.  Brayson,  getting  down 
from  the  cart.  "  I'm  going  to  put  the  pony  up ; 
I  shan't  be  long.'^ 

Inside  the  building,  Nina  finds  the  scene  even 
more  dreary  and  uninviting. 

Someone  in  an  incongruous  sort  of  stable  cos- 
tume is  doing  something  in  the  ring  with  a  horse 
and  a  long  whip ;  a  very  ragged,  slovenly  person 
is  making  a  dreadful  smother  of  dust,  pretending 
to  sweep  somewhere  in  the  audience  part  of  the 
building ;  an  untidy-looking  woman  keeps  dodging 
in  and  out  with  various  articles  of  circus  costume 
in   her   arms ;    there   is  a   sickly  smell  of   stables 
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and  escaping  gas,  combined  with  dust  and  dirt; 
the  latter  plentifully  kicked  up  by  the  horse  being 
exercised  in  the  ring. 

Nina  sits  and  wonders  however  she  managed 
to  exist  in  the  old  days,  when  she  used  to  ride 
and  dance  in  this  very  ring. 

But  soon  Mr.  Brayson  comes  blusteriug  and 
swaggering  back,  prepared  to  escort  Nina  to  his 
private  residence  hard  by. 

Not  the  old  house,  so  full  of  momentous  recol- 
lections for  Nina,  Mr.  Brayson's  present  abode 
being  a  newly-built  dwelling  facing  the  river,  and 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  yards  distant  from  his  own 
circus. 

"  Peppina !    Peppina ! "   shouts   the  fussy  little 

circus  -  proprietor  before   he  reaches   the   door   of 

his   abode ;    ''  here's   a  visitor.     Jimmy  !     Jimmy  ! 

Where  are  you  ?     Just  run  and  tell  your  ma,  and 

tell  her  to  be  quick ;  for  I've  got  that  new  'orse 

waiting  yonder,  that  Pni  breaking  for  the  young 

ladies   at   Sea-gull's  Nest.     And,  Jimmy,  tell  her 

she  needn't  stop  to  put  on  her  best  dress,  it's  only 

Nina ! " 

K  2 
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"Nina!  Oh,  lor^,  here's  a  go!  Here's  Nina 
come  to  see  you,  ma/'  shouts  a  loud,  strong  voice 
from  behind  the  outer  door,  which  is  thrown  open 
immediately  afterwards,  revealing  the  presence  of 
a  tall,  lanky  girl,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age,  attired  in  a  tumbled  cotton  gown,  with  a 
greasy,  faded  ribbon  tied  round  the  neck  of  it  by 
way  of  collar. 

Her  rough,  uncombed  hair  is  plaited  carelessly 
in  one  long  tail  at  the  back,  and  tied  with  another 
piece  of  ribbon,  totally  different  in  colour  to  that  at 
her  neck. 

In  one  hand  she  flourishes  a  formidable  riding- 
whip,  with  which  she  indiscriminately  slashes  right 
and  left ;  in  the  other  she  holds  a  huge  wedge-like 
slice  of  plum-cake. 

"Hullo,  Nina,  old  girl!  Blowed  if  I  ever 
thought  of  seeing  you  here  again,"  commences 
Master  Jimmy,  with  her  mouth  full  of  plum-cake, 
giving  Nina  a  loud  -  sounding  smack  of  a  kiss. 
"  Whoever  would  have  believed  it  ?  I  wonder  he," 
and  Jemima  lays  a  marked  emphasis  on  "  he,"  "  I 
wonder  he  let  you  come,  that  I  do  1     But  I'm  jolly 
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glad  to  see  you  anyiiow  !  You're  a  great  lady  now, 
ain't  you  ?  an  awful  swell.  Come,  I  say,  let's  have 
a  good  look  at  you  now  I've  got  the  chance ; " 
whereupon  Master  Jimmy  holds  Nina  out  at  arm's 
length  in  the  old  style,  leisurely  surveying  her  up 
and  down  meanwhile. 

"  Jimmy  darling,  run  and  hurry  up  your  ma ; 
I  can't  stay  long,  George  has  got  the  'orse  out  all 
ready  for  me,"  says  Mr.  Brayson. 

"  Well,  I'm  going,  ain't  I  ?  as  fast  as  I  can," 
replies  Master  Jimmy,  making  an  ugly  face  at 
her  papa.  "  Can't  I  just  speak  a  word  to  Nina,  now 
she's  here  ?     What  an  awful  hurry  you're  in  !  " 

As  soon  as  Nina  has  the  opportunity,  she  tells 
Mr.  Brayson  of  her  visit  to  Lisetta,  Little  Bobbles, 
and  Master  Bobbles,  in  London. 

"  Oh,  'pon  my  soul  now,  Nina  lass,  that  was 
a  cruel  thing,"  comments  the  little  circus-man  with 
much  concern.  "  I  never  would  have  believed  it 
of  Little  Bobbles,  not  even  if  I  had  been  told  it 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself.  To  go  and  steal 
my  own  daughter  from  me  !  Such  legs  as  she 
had,  too  !     Thirty   balloons   was  nothing   to  her. 
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It  was  a  clear  robbery  of  seven  pounds  a  week 
at  the  vexy  least.  And  we  lost  Little  Bobbles  too. 
Actually  bad  tbe  meanness  to  go  over  to  tbe 
opposition  sbop  and  join  old  Mangles  !  " 

But  at  this  juncture  Madame  Giuseppina  makes 
her  appearance,  stately,  domineering,  magnificently 
attired,  covered  with  all  the  available  jewellery 
at  her  command.  With  cat-like  smoothness,  and 
quite  as  treacherous,  though  at  present  all  velvet 
paw,  she  advances  towards  Nina,  meeting  her  with 
a  cold  Judas-like  salute  upon  her  cheek. 

"This  is  indeed  a  surprise,  Nina,"  she  com- 
mences, with  oily  suavity  of  manner.  "So  you 
have  actually  come  back  to  Tayside  ?  Do  you 
stay  here  long  ?  Your  husband  is  with  you,  of 
course?  Why  did  you  not  bring  him  here  with 
you  ?     And  where  are  you  staying  ?  " 

Madame  Giuseppina  runs  through  her  list  of 
questions  more  as  if  she  were  engaging  a  per- 
former for  her  circus  than  speaking  to  a  visitor 
such  as  Nina. 

The  latter  explains  that  she  is  returning  to 
London  that  very  night. 
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"  So  soon  as  that  ?  You  will  not  be  able  to 
bring  your  husband,  then,  to  see  our  circus.  Such 
a  pity,  too  !  We  have  an  admirable  company. 
All  first-rate  !  Oh,  Nina,  it  was  a  bad  trick  to 
leave  us  in  the  way  you  did ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
forget  the  past,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  We 
will  be  friends.     You  see  I  don't  bear  ill-will." 

And  Madame  Giuseppina  lays  a  second  deceitful 
kiss  on  Nina's  cheek. 

"  But  your  husband  is  now  a  great  lord,  is  he 
not  ? "  she  continues,  with  an  inquisitive  and 
searching  look.  "A  duke,  a  marquis,  something 
of  the  kind — eh  ?     You  are  miladi  now." 

Madame  Giuseppina  pauses  for  Nina's  reply. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Ainsleigh  still,"  Nina  answers 
quietly,  but  with  some  slight  involuntary  hesitation 
of  manner. 

"  Ah,  that  is  at  least  strange  !  I  do  not  under- 
stand," muses  Madame  Giuseppina.  "  I  cannot 
have  been  misinformed.  That  charming  Mr.  Percy 
Marchmont  told  us  your  husband  succeeded  to 
a  title  and  great  wealth  when  his  father  died. 
You    are    only   plain    Mrs. — not    miladi    at    all  ? 
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It  is  strange,  very  singular/'  concludes  Madame 
Giuseppina,  her  manner  beginning  mysteriously 
to  change. 

"Why,  ma,"  volunteers  the  irrepressible  Master 
Jimmy,  impartially  slashing  away  with  her  whip, 
''you    know   well    enough    Mr.    Marchmont    said 
Nina's  swell  was  called  Lord  Hiltoun.     I  remember 
the   name  as  well  as   possible,  and   he's  an    earl. 
Didn't  I  say  it  was  a  '  rum  go '  and  no  mistake 
for  Nina  to  be  a  real  live  countess,  when  not  so 
long   ago   she   used   to   ride   in   our   very   circus  ? 
And    then,    didn't    we    read    a    long   account    of 
this  very  Lord  Hiltoun's  marriage  all  over  again 
in    Westminster   Abbey.     Such   a   grand   affair ! " 
continues  Master  Jimmy,  diving  deeply  down  into 
the  recesses  of  her  pocket,  and  producing  there- 
from   another    gigantic    fragment    of    cake    with 
which    she    immediately    proceeds    to     cram    her 
mouth.     "  There   was  all   about   the    bride's   and 
bridesmaids'  dresses,  and  the  jewels  and  presents, 
and  the  wedding-breakfast  was  enough  to   make 
one's    mouth   water    for   a   month    afterwards.     I 
couldn't    make    it    out    at    all,"    finishes    Master 
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Jimmy   with   anofher   dive   into    her   pocket,    this 
time  bringing  up  a  paper-bag  of  bull's-eyes. 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  comprehend,"  observes 
Madame  Giuseppina  frigidly,  "  but  doubtless  Nina 
can  explain/' 

"There  is  nothing  to  explain,  madame,"  says 
Nina  with  apparent  composure. 

"  Then  I  am  sorry,  Nina ;  sorry  both  for  you 
and  for  myself  !  Everybody  says  your  husband  is 
a  very  great  lord  now,  and,  if  so,  you  ought  to  be 
a  great  lady  too,  that  is,  if  you  are  really  his  wife." 

"  Madame  ! "  exclaims  Nina,  smarting  at  this 
first  scratch  from  beneath  Madame  Giuseppina's 
hitherto  velvet  paw. 

"  We  will  not  argue  the  point,"  continues 
Madame  Giuseppina  shortly.  "  I  am  busy,  I 
cannot  stay.  Whenever  you  like  to  call  and 
bring  your  husband  with  you,  Nina,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  you.  Till  then,  I  fear  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  understand  one  another." 

"  Good-bye,  Nina,  old  girl,"  says  Jemima  con- 
solingly ;  "  it's  a  bit  hard  upon  you  to  be  snubbed 
like  that.     I  say,  you  don't  care  for  bull's-eyes,  do 
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you  ?  I've  got  one  somewliere,  I  know,''  she  con- 
tinues, making  a  desperate  dive  into  lier  pocket. 
''  Oil,  it's  down  at  tlie  bottom  all  among  the 
crumbs.  It's  the  last  one,"  says  she,  looking 
regretfully  at  it,  as  she  brings  it  out  j  "  but  there, 
you  can  have  it,  Nina." 

Madame  Giuseppina,  however,  puts  an  end  to 
"Master  Jimmy's  "magnanimity,  for,  swooping  down 
upon  her  daughter,  as  if  the  touch  of  Nina  now 
would  be  nothing  short  of  pollution,  she  drags 
her  abruptly  out  of  the  room,  without  another 
■word  or  look. 

"  Not  married  !  Not  even  married  !  "  ejaculates 
Mr.  Brayson  when  Nina  has  taken  her  departure, 
and  he  is  slowly  returning  to  his  horse-breaking 
duties  at  the  circus.  "  All  a  got-up  sham  !  Not 
a  lady  after  all — not  even  respectable  ;  and  I  took 
her  home  to  Peppina,  who  is  so  particular.  Well, 
well,  she  has  brought  her  pigs  to  a  pretty  market ; 
she'd  much  better  have  stayed  with  us." 

An  unlucky  visit  certainly  this  of  Nina's  to 
Tayside;  but  Madame  Giuseppiua's  reception  was 
the  most  cruel  of  all. 
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Everything*  at  this  moment  seemed  to  be 
exercising  an  adverse  agency  towards  her. 

Her  visit  to  Tayside  had  resulted  in  no  good, 
rather  the  reverse,  while  she  had  been  just  a  few 
hours  too  late  at  Castle  Gordon.  Surely  the  fates 
seemed  pitilessly  against  her. 

Passing  once  more  by  the  circus  upon  her 
return  to  the  town,  she  hears  a  well-remembered 
voice  speaking  about  a  horse  that  Mr.  Brayson  has 
undertaken  to  break  for  a  lady  to  ride ;  a  gentle- 
man's trap  is  also  waiting  outside  the  box  entrance 
to  the  circus. 

The  owner  of  it  stands  back  to  allow  Nina  to 
pass,  and  involuntarily  she  glances  at  his  face. 

"  Mr.  Marchmont !  "  she  exclaims  joyfully,  glad 
to  meet  one  of  her  husband's  former  friends. 

The  gentleman  politely  raises  his  hat,  but  seems 
at  a  loss. 

"  You  do  not  remember  me,  Mr.  Marchmont  ?  " 
she  explains  timidly.  ''I  am  Mr.  Bray  sou's  niece, 
Nina,  who  married  your  friend  Caryll " 

Mr.  Marchmont  interrupts  her. 

"  Nina— Mdlle.  Nina  of  The  Ch-que  !  "   he  ex- 
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claims,  giving  her  meanwliile  a  strange  puzzled 
look.  "  Caryll  Gordon's  first  wife  here,  alive  and 
well ! " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Marchmont,  I  was  his  wife — ^legally 
so,  was  I  not  ?  "  cries  Nina  appealingly.  "  It  was  a 
secret  marriage ;  Caryll's  own  brother  married  us ; 
but  it  was  binding.  Peter — you  remember  the  old 
servant — was  one  of  the  witnesses;  Bessie  Wool- 
rych,  the  rector's  daughter  of  Clairvale,  another. 
Peter  is  dead,  Bessie  gone  I  know  not  where.  And 
now  I  am  told  on  all  sides  that  my  husband,  whom 
for  months  past  I  have  never  seen,  has  married 
again,  and  I  am  left  without  proof  to  enable  me  to 
assert  my  prior  claim." 

"  Stay,  my  dear  lady,  be  calm ;  there  is  some 
strange  mistake  here,  I  feel  convinced,''  says  Percy, 
trying  to  encourage  her.  "  Let  me  drive  you  over 
to  my  uncle's  place.  There  you  shall  tell  me  quietly, 
and  at  your  leisure,  all  the  particulars  of  your  strange 
history." 

"  I  knew  of  your  marriage  from  Caryll  himself," 
Percy  continues,  as  he  drives  off  with  Nina  by  his 
side.     "  Your  husband  wished  it  to  be  kept  secret 
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during  his  father's  Hfetime;  but  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  you  were  dead,  that  you  had  indeed 
fallen  a  victim  to  some  virulent  fever  in  Florence 
almost  immediately  after  Caryll's  departure  from 
that  city." 

"  Did  he,   did    Caryll  tell    you  so  ? "   inquires 
Nina  eagerly. 

"Why,  no.     It  was   Crosby  St.  Clair,  I  think, 
who  brought  the  news." 

"  Crosby  St.  Clair !  "  echoes  Nina  in  dismay. 
"  Mr.  Marchmont,  that  man  has  cruelly  persecuted 
me.  He  has  stolen  the  proof  of  my  marriage ;  his 
violence  hastened  poor  old  Peter's  death.  And  now, 
here  am  I,  a  wife,  yet  another  usurps  my  right ;  a 
mother,  whose  infant's  face  his  father  has  never 
seen  ;  without  friends,  without  money,  and  without 
proof." 

"  Not  without  friends,  my  dear  lady,  while  I  am 
alive,  and  I  am  sure  my  uncle  and  his  daughters 
will  be  kind  friends  too.  Don't  be  disheartened ;  I 
bear  this  St.  Clair  no  good  will,  and  I  owe  him  a 
lump  of  money  besides — confound  him  !  "  mutters 
Percy  under  his  breath. 
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Upon  their  arrival  at  Lowood,  Nina  finds  herself 
courteously  received  by  Sir  Hugh  Pierrepoint  and 
his  three  charming  daughters. 

Sir  Hughj  indeed,  is  quite  fatherly  in  his  manner. 

"  I  cannot  recall  whose  face  it  is  of  which  yours 
so  much  reminds  me,  my  dear/'  he  says,  "  but  in 
my  young  days  I  have  surely  seen  one  strangely 
resembling  yours.  You  say  your  mother  was 
English.     What  was  her  name  ?  " 

"  Edith  Maynard ;  she  was  the  only  daughter  of 
a  country  clergyman,  who,  though  poor  himself, 
married  a  lady  of  high  family.  Her  relations — 
the  De  Montforts — were  much  displeased  at  her 
marriage,  and  refused  to  notice  or  acknowledge  her 
in  any  way  after  that.'" 

"  De  Montf ort !  That  is  the  name.  You  have 
the  family  face,  my  dear,  that  I  remember  so 
well.  Poor  Lucy  de  Montfort  !  She  married  my 
brother  Arthur,  who  was  killed  soon  after  on  the 
field  of  battle.  His  poor  wife  never  got  over  the 
shock.  Why,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  she  must 
have  been  your  mother's  cousin ;  so  you  see,  we 
are  connections  after  all." 
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Niglit  comes^  and  Nina  is  speeding  swiftly  back 
to  London,  one  feeble  ray  of  hope  illumining  tlie 
dark  curtain  of  the  future. 

Night  conies,  and  Lady  Eaglesworth  is  radiant 
with  triumph.  During  the  previous  afternoon  she 
has  had  a  long  interview  with  Crosby  St.  Clair. 

Closeted  with  her  daughter,  she  is  now  busily 
engaged  in  recapitulating  for  Edelgitha's  benefit 
the  important  information  received  through  her 
base  spy  and  arch  conspirator,  Crosby  St.  Clair. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  sufficiently  to  realise 
the  danger  we  have  escaped,"  she  is  saying  to 
her  daughter,  "  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  this  woman  was  really  married  to  him  after 
all." 

"  Then  her  child  is  actually  Lord  Tintern,  the 
rightful  heir  ?  "  murmurs  Edelgitha  with  downcast 

eyes. 

"  My  dear  Edelgitha,  he  is  just  nothing  at  all," 
replies  her  mother,  in  a  tone  which  seems  to  forbid 
all  argument  or  contradiction.  "What  proof  is 
there  ? ''  she  continues.  "  The  woman  cannot 
substantiate  her  claim.     We  are  safe  ! " 
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"  Does  Caryll — Lord  Hiltoun — know  auglit   of 

this  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  he  doesn't  even  know  there 
is  a  child.  He  believes  the  mother  died  before 
its  birth." 

"  Do  you  think  he  loved  her,  mother  ?  "  inquires 
Edelgitha,  turning  away  her  head. 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose 
that  at  the  time,  at  any  rate,  he  thought  he  did. 
Men  do  not  generally  make  such  egregious  fools 
of  themselves  unless  they  fancy  something  of  the 
kind." 

"Poor  thing  !  "  sighs  the  beautiful  Countess  of 
Hiltoun,  with  a  slight,  a  very  slight  trembling  in 
her  voice. 

"  Poor  thing  !  "  echoes  Lady  Eaglesworth,  in 
horrified  amazement.  "  Edelgitha,  I  am  surprised 
at  you.'' 

"  You  are  sure  that  this  woman  was  really 
married  ?  "  inquires  Edelgitha,  after  a  moment  or 
two  of  deep  and  apparently  anxious  reflection. 

"  Oh,  that  is  assured  beyond  all  doubt.  But, 
my  dear  child,  you  have  not  the  slightest  cause 
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to  feel  alarm.      Slie   and   lier  child  will    both  be 
quietly  removed  out  o£  the  way." 

"Two  more  victims,  innocent,  unoffending  victims 
to  tbe  Juggernaut  of  Society.  And  yet,  mother, 
will  all  this  additional  suffering  and  misery  in- 
flicted upon  his  lawful  wife  make  my  position  as 
Countess  of  Hiltoun  less  false  than  it  really  is, 
or  myself  other  than  an  impostor  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child,  the  case  resolves  itself  into 
a  mere  matter  of  choice  between  a  girl  of  low 
extraction,  whom  nobody  knows,  of  whose  marriage 
nobody  has  ever  heard,  and  a  lady  of  high  birth 
and  noble  family,  who,  were  we  to  follow  your 
absurdly  Quixotic  mode  of  reasoning,  would, 
through  no  fault  of  her  own,  be  nevertheless 
utterly  and  irretrievably  disgraced.  Is  royalty  to 
be  scandalised,  a  nobleman  accused  of  bigamy, 
Westminster  Abbey  desecrated,  an  archbishop 
degraded,  by  the  celebration  of  a  mock  marriage  ? 
Edelgitha,  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  the 
very  ruin  of  society  !  And  merely  for  the  sake  of 
publicly  recognising  an  unfortunate  mesalliance 
with  a  quondam  circus-girl  !     I  am  sorry  for  her, 

VOL.    III.  o 
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poor  thing  !  but  she  will  be  provided  for  suitably 
to  her  former  position  in  life ;  and  if  a  sacrifice 
has  to  be  made,  better,  far  better  that  she  should 
suffer  than  ourselves." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  says  Edelgitha,  in  a  tone  of 
extreme  weariness,  "  for  she  is  but  a  poor  un- 
friended woman,  although  a  loving  and  devoted 
wife.  You  have  convinced  me,  mother ;  but  I 
feel  heartsick  and  depressed.  My  head  aches; 
I  must  try  to  rest.  Good-night,  mother,"  adds 
Edelgitha,  rising;  "I  will  think  over  all  that  you 
have  said  in  the  quietude  of  my  own  room." 

The  following  morning  Society  has  plenty  to 
do,  and  bravely  bestirs  itself  to  do  it. 

Mysterious  whispers  circulate  in  all  directions, 
growing  into  buzzing  inarticulately  suggestive 
rumours. 

These  become  louder  and  more  distinct.  One 
tiny  spark  of  scandal  flickers  in  a  far  distant 
corner,  then  another  brighter  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion. Others  follow  now  in  quick  succession,  the 
buzzing  rumours  become  trumpet-tongued,  the 
shower   of   sparks   kindles   into   a   flame,  and  lo ! 
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Society  at  once  is  all  ablaze  with  tlie  startling, 
the  astonishing,  yet  not  at  all  unwelcome  intel- 
ligence, that  Edelgitha,  the  reigning  beauty  of 
the  aristocratic  world,  the  enormously  wealthy 
Countess  of  Hiltoun,  the  brightest  star  in  the  fir- 
mament of  fashion,  has  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
disappeared ! 


o2 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE    CONTESSA^S   ATONEMENT. 


It  is  the  morning  after  Crosby  St.  Clair's  eventful 
journey  to  Castle  Gordon,  and  lie  is  sitting  alone 
in  the  study  forming  part  of  the  handsome  suite 
of  apartments  occupied  by  him  in  St.  James's, 
meditating  triumphantly  upon  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  his  artfully-devised  plots  and. 
schemes. 

"All  comes  to  him  who  knows  how  to  wait," 
thus  runs  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  '^so  the 
French  proverb  says,  and  a  true  one  it  seems 
likely  to  prove  in  my  case,  at  all  events.  A  tedious 
up-hill  game  enough  I  have  had  to  play ;  but  at 
length  I  shall  have  my  revenge  —  revenge, 
deep-springing,     secretly-accumulating,     lingering^ 
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patiently-enduring,    ripe    at    last !       Nina    is    once 
more    in     my    grasp^     and    this     time     at     least 
slie    shall   not   escape.      Her    bosom    friend,    that 
traitress,  my  once  Parisian  amour — countess,  as  she 
has   now  the   impudence  to  call   herself — she    also 
shall  be  paid  in  her  own  coin.     An  ingenious  little 
sui-prise  she  prepared  for  me  in  Geneva,  but  I  have 
one  almost  as  interesting  here  in  London  for  her. 
Then  comes  my  great  revenge  of  all,  the  downfall 
and    disgrace    of    my   hated   rival !      A   nobleman 
convicted   of   bigamy !       The    haughty   and    over- 
beai'ing  Earl  of  Hiltoun  married  to  a  circus-rider ! 
The   whole   world    shall    ring    with    his    shameful 
history,  his  pride  and  title  shall  be  dragged  through 
the  dirt.     Since  the  accursed  hour  when  first  we 
met,  that  man  has  been  my  evil  genius,  my  rock 
ahead.      Nina  would  have  loved  me  but  for  him. 
At  least  she  would  have  accepted  my  offers,  had  he 
not  tempted  her  with  marriage.      But  he  shall  be 
humbled  now ;  my  poisoned  arrow  of  revenge  shall 
rankle  deep  in  his  heart,   for   he  shall  learn  that 
Nina  and  her  child,  his  heir,  still  live,  when  they 
are  both  irretrievably   in  my  power,  and  safe  for 
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ever  beyond  his  reach.  Neither  shall  Lady  Eagles- 
worth  escape;  I  will  repay  tenfold  her  scorn  and 
undisguised  contempt  by  compelling  her  to  accept 
me  as  suitor  for  the  hand  of  her  younger  daughter 
Maude.  Yes,  yes !  my  puppets  are  all  well  in  my 
power,  I  have  only  to  pull  the  strings  !  " 

Rising,  and  unlocking  his  desk,  Crosby  St. 
Clair  proceeds  to  take  from  it  a  packet  of  papers, 
carefully  tied  together  and  endorsed — Nina's  sup- 
pressed letters  to  her  husband.  Next  from  some 
secret  receptacle  he  produces  a  dirty,  crumpled 
oflficial-looking  document,  which  he  places  with 
the  packet  of  letters ;  and  lastly,  from  the  little 
note-case  he  carries  in  his  inner  pocket  he  takes 
the  all-important  marriage-certificate. 

These  he  ties  together  in  one  parcel.  "  Little 
Dormington,"  he  says  sneeringly  to  himself,  while 
making  a  note  of  the  name  in  his  memorandum- 
book.  "  St.  Jude's,  an  out-of-the-way  place  enough. 
Whatever  made  them  choose  it  ?  I  suppose  his 
parson  brother  had  friends  there.  Well,  I  must 
guard  against  even  that  loophole  of  escape.  I 
must  go  there  at  once  without  delay,  and  lose  no 
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time   in   making   all    safe    in   that    direction ;  that 
done,  I  will  make  sure  of  Nina  and  her  child." 

Moving  his  hand  carelessly  among  the  many 
packets  and  parcels  of  papers^  tied  up  and  endorsed 
with  a  precision  and  method  worthy  of  a  lawyer, 
he  comes  presently  upon  a  peculiarly-formed  and 
richly- jewelled  dagger,  a  mere  toy,  it  seems,  but 
exhibiting  a  curious  three-sided  blade  tapering  to 
the  finest  point,  as  Crosby  St.  Clair  slowly  removes  ■ 
it  from  its  rounded  velvet  sheath. 

"  What  a  demon  that  woman  must  be,^^  he 
observes  with  a  sneering  smile.  "I  wonder  how 
many  inconvenient  friends  this  little  trifle  has 
quietly  packed  off  to  another  world;  and  yet  to 
listen  to  her  now,  you'd  think  she  was  a  model 
of  goodness  and  virtue.  Bah  !  she's  been  trying 
the  sanctified  dodge  ever  since  she  tacked  her- 
self on  to  that  little  hypocrite  Nina;  but  I  don't 
forget  what  she  was  when  I  first  met  with  her 
in  Paris.  Idiot  that  I  was  to  allow  her  to  let  me 
in  for  all  that  money,  and  worse  fool  still  to  put 
it  in  her  power  to  play  off  that  trick  upon  me  at 
Geneva  1 " 
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"  This  is  the  letter  in  her  handwriting,  found 
on  the  prince's  body,  and  here,"  continues  Crosby, 
unfolding  another  paper  carefully  as  he  speaks, 
"  are  the  fellow  St.  Croix's  directions  to  his  accom- 
plice.    Too  precious  all  of  them,  to  be  left  behind.'" 

Just  at  this  moment  he  is  unexpectedly  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  his  valet,  who  is  the 
bearer  of  an  imperious  message  from  Lady  Eagles- 
worth,  commanding  his  immediate  presence. 

Placing  the  all-important  papers  and  proofs 
within  a  small  portmanteau  standing  within  the 
dressing-room  adjoining  the  study,  he  hastily  pre- 
pares to  obey  the  summons  he  has  just  received. 

Thus  goes  it  for  the  nonce  with  the  man  Dame 
^Fortune  delights  to  honour !  How  fares  it  then 
with  those  less  favoured  ones,  Nina  and  the 
contessa  ? 

In  Nina's  breast  one  tiny  ray  of  hope  had 
faintly  begun  to  flicker.  She  placed  confidence  in 
Percy  Marchmont's  promises  to  seek  her  husband 
without  further  delay. 

Edelgitha  spoke  truly  when  she  told  Nina  that 
the  Earl  of  Hiltoun  was  not  at  that  time  in  London. 
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The  contessa,  however,  placed  no  reliance  whatever 
in  the  protestations  and  promises  of  Nina's  new- 
found friend ;  her  sad  experience  inclining  her  to 
regard  Mr.  Percy  Marchmont  in  the  light  of  a  fresh 
complication  of  the  plot  now  being  formed  against 
the  deserted  wife. 

It  was  the  day  of  Nina's  return  from  her  long 
and  fatiguing  journey  to  Tayside^  and  the  contessa 
had  persuaded  Nina  to  take  some  rest ;  but  as  she 
sat  watching  by  her  friend's  bedside,  she  became 
a  prey  to  thoughts  of  a  most  desperate  and  over- 
whelming character. 

Vainly  she  sought  and  racked  her  brain  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  way  in  which  to  avert 
the  new  and  grievous  dangers  to  which  they  were 
both  exposed.  But  how  was  this  possible  while  her 
detested  and  unprincipled  enemy,  Crosby  St,  Clair, 
remained  the  chief  corner-stone  and  turning-point 
of  the  whole  affair  ?  While  he  lived  what  peace 
would  there  ever  be  for  her  ?  In  his  possession 
were,  alas  !  the  incriminating  papers,  and — worse 
still — the  weapon  which  did  the  fatal  deed. 

Oh  !      If    by  any  means  she  could  regain  the 
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custody  of  those  dread  witnesses  against  her — then 
indeed  she  might  boldly  defy  him  and  unmask  his 
tyranny  and  vile  treachery  to  the  whole  world. 

If  she  could  obtain  an  entrance  to  his  chambers 

and  search But  no,  that  would  be  too  difficult. 

Should  she  set  fire  to  the  place  ?  "What  other 
means  were  left  her  to  employ  ?  Should  she  kill 
him  ? 

Why  not  ?  She  felt  she  had  no  mercy  to 
expect  from  him,  that  he  was  hunting  her  down  to 
die  a  shameful  death.  Had  he  not  given  sufiicient 
proof  "of  his  cruel,  wicked  nature?  It  would  be  no 
sin  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a  wretch ;  it  would  be 
a  virtue  to  save  from  his  clutches  the  innocent  and 
unoffending  Nina. 

Yes,  she  decided  she  would  kill  him.  It 
was  only  self-preservation  to  do  so,  for  would  he 
not  be  murdering  her  in  cold  blood,  in  giving  her 
up  to  the  cruel  justice  of  the  law  ? 

And  yet  the  contessa  felt  she  could  not  set 
herself  calmly  and  deliberately  to  take  the  life  even 
of  this  monster  of  treachery  and  deceit,  Crosby 
St.  Clair. 
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For,  althougli  her  past  career  had  seen  Iier  the 
intimate  associate  and  accomplice  of  criminals  of 
the  deepest  dye,  the  contessa  herself  had  never 
yet  taken  life. 

Yet  the  suspense,  the  hourly  dread,  was  more 
than  she  could  bear,  and  there  were  moments 
when  she  felt  it  would  be  better  to  confess  at 
once  her  participation  in  the  Roublitzerow  affair  and 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  daily  increasing  torture. 

Only  let  her  see  Nina  safe  and  happy,  and 
then  welcome — ay,  even  death  itself. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poor  little  contessa 
felt  herself  to  be  a  sad  coward,  unable  to  bear 
the  slightest  physical  pain,  and  horribly  afraid 
of  death.  It  was  bad  enough  to  die  quietly  like 
the  little  waiting-maid,  Finette ;    but  on  a  public 

scaffold And    it   would  come    to   that — yes, 

yes,  it  would  come  even  to  that ! 

Then,  with  a  shudder  she  wondered  whether 
they  would  try  her  here  in  England,  or  in  France, 
where  the  murder  was  actually  committed. 

In  England  death  was  by  hanging — such  a 
horrible,  lingering,  ghastly  death. 
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In  France,  it  was  the  guillotine.  An  easy 
deatli  that.  So  folks  said  at  least.  No  pain  at 
all.  But  then  how  could  anyone  be  really  certain 
of  that?  Had  she  not  heard  fearful  tales  of  the 
severed  heads  biting  in  their  agony  at  the  basket 
into  which  they  fell;  of  the  headless  trunk,  in- 
securely bound  to  the  fatal  plank,  starting  up, 
and  walking  even  after  decapitation. 

Did  they  not  record  it  as  a  fact  in  the  case 
of  that  beautiful  innocent-looking  Beatrice  Cenci  ! 

A  long  time  did  the  contessa  remain  absorbed 
in  morbid,  gloomy  thoughts  like  these ;  at  length 
she  rose,  and  gently  kissing  the  still  slumbering 
Nina,  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

The  rustle  of  her  silk  dress  disturbed  the 
sleeper. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Angiolina  ?  "  inquired 
Nina,  opening  her  eyes. 

The  contessa  paused,  the  handle  of  the  door 
within  her  hand. 

''  I  am  distracted ;  my  head  aches.  This 
London  of  yours  is  so  hot,  so  stuffy,  so  suffocating. 
I  am  choked.     I  must  get  a  little  fresh  air." 
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Unusual  certainly  for  the  contessa,  wlio  had 
never  dared  to  venture  out  during  the  day^  since 
her  arrival  in  England,  fearing  lest  Crosby  St. 
Clair  should  discover  her  retreat;  even  at  nighty 
she  was  always  thickly  veiled  and  enveloped  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  voluminous  mantle. 

To-day  the  contessa  really  seems  decided  upon 
taking  a  walk. 

A  long  one  too,  for  it  is  late,  considerably 
past  their  usual  dinner  hour,  when  she  returns  to 
Nina  and  old  Dame  Barberina. 

She  expresses  with  feverish  pettishness  her 
surprise  and  annoyance  that  this  meal  should 
have  been  delayed  on  her  account;  and  Nina 
notices  with  anxious  concern  that  the  contessa 
seems  restless  and  excited,  that  her  cheeks  are 
burning  with  a  feverish  glow,  and  that  her  eyes 
seem  glittering  with  a  wild,  fierce  light. 

She  joins  the  dinner  table,  but  merely  toys 
with  her  soup.  She  can  eat  nothing,  and  when 
Sambo,  her  privileged  page  and  cup-bearer,  fills 
her  glass  with  Burgundy,  she  starts  violently, 
letting  the  glass  fall  upon  the  floor. 
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"  Sventura  !  "  exclaims  the  superstitious  Dame 
Barberina,  jumping  up  from  her  chair.  "  And  on 
a  Friday,  too !  Something  terrible  is  sure  to 
happen !  The  signora  contessa  will  have  bad 
luck ! " 

"  It  looked  so  like  blood ! "  mutters  the  con- 
tessa, with  averted  head,  and  trembling  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  '^  exclaims  Nina  in 
alarm,  rising  and  going  to  her  friend's  assistance. 
"  Angiolina,  dearest,  you  are  ill." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  it !  "  interrupts  the  garrulous 
duenna,  "  she  has  caught  the  fever,  without  doubt." 

"  Do  not  touch  me  !  Do  not  come  near  me, 
I  tell  you,"  gasps  the  contessa  with  spasmodic 
effort,  motioning  Nina  away  with  almost  threaten- 
ing gestures. 

"  Santa  Vergine  !  Was  there  ever  anything 
like  this  ? "  mutters  that  unlucky  magpie.  Dame 
Barberina.  ''  To  catch  the  fever  so  soon.  We 
shall  everyone  be  attacked.  We  are  as  good  as 
dead,  everyone  of  us.  This  London  is  very  un- 
wholesome.     Saints   above!    it   will   be  like  that 
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girl  Finette  who  took  ill  and  was  buried  in  four 
days." 

"Dead!"  echoes  the  contessa  with  a  shivering 
sob.      "Yes,  yes,  it  will  be  that !  it  will  be  that !  " 

"  Hear  her ! "  shrieks  the  chattering  dame 
aghast  with  fear,  "hear  her,  she  raves  already. 
Oh  yes,  she  has  the  fever  sure  enough.  Well, 
well,  let  us  get  her  to  bed,  and  send  for  a  doctor. 
She  must  be  bled  at  once,  and  drink  nothing  but 
hrodo  Inngo  and  tisanes." 

Nina,  however,  quietly  dismisses  the  garrulous 
old  woman,  and,  having  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
still  agitated  contessa,  sh.6  persuades  her  to  take  a 
little  nourishment. 

Only  a  tiny  crust  of  bread,  and  a  few  drops  of 
white  wine — for  Nina,  with  careful  forethought, 
has  removed  the  other. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Nina,  it  is  nothing,"  says 
the  little  Florentine,  with  a  sickly  attempt  at  a 
smile,  as  soon  as  she  is  sufl&ciently  recovered  to 
speak.  "I  am  subject  to  these  attacks.  It  is 
stupid,"  she  goes  on  with  a  faint,  hysterial  sound- 
ing laugh.    "  I  must  have  walked  too  far.    You  see, 
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dear,  I  am  better  now — quite  well.  I  can  eat. 
But  you  must  stay  where  you  are ;  you  must  not 
come  neai'  me,  Nina,^^  she  goes  on,  relapsing  into 
her  former  state  of  agitation,  as  Nina  advances 
towards  her.  "'  Stay  where  you  are.  You  make 
me  nervous.  Go  and  sit  down  again  far  away 
from  me,  over  there. ^' 

Quietly  humouring  her  whim,  Nina  seats  her- 
self where  the  contessa  points,  and  tries,  by  talking 
upon  indifferent  subjects,  to  distract  the  contessa's 
attention  from  herself. 

But  she  still  continues  restless,  and  evidently 
ill  at  ease. 

"  So  foolish  to  go  out  in  the  hot  sun  like  that,^^ 
she  mutters.  "  It  would  make  anybody  feel  bad. 
I  will  go  and  rest  a  little,  Nina ;  and  by-and-by, 
when  I  have  quite  recovered,  I  will  take  Zarapa 
with  me  and  go  for  a  drive.  So  silly  to  be  taken 
like  that.     Just  a  fit  of  the  nerves.^' 

And  then  the  contessa  retires  to  her  own  room, 
but  not  to  seek  repose  in  sleep. 

Taking"  what  seems  to  be  a  lengthy  letter  from 
her  dressing-case,  she  hastily  adds  to  it  a  few  lines, 
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leaving  the  paper  wet  and  blotted  with  her  tears 
when  she  lays  the  pen  aside. 

Then  also  from  her  dressing-case  she  takes 
what  seems  to  be  a  quaintly-fashioned  little  silver 
needle-case. 

"  Poor  Beppo/'  murmurs  she,  with  a  nervous 
shudder;  "his  last  keepsake.  And  it  may  prove 
useful  to  me  even  yet.     Better  so  than " 

Then  without  finishing  her  sentencOj  but  with 
the  little  case  fast  closed  within  her  hand,  she 
passes  out  of  the  room,  on  towards  the  nursery 
where  Nina's  child  lies  fast  asleep  in  his  little 
cot. 

The  contessa  bends  over  to  kiss  the  innocent 
babe;  but,  starting  back  with  a  wild  horror- 
stricken  look  upon  her  fear-distorted  face,  she 
turns  rapidly  away,  muttering  incoherently  : 

"  Not  now,  not  now.  I  dare  not  kiss  him 
now/' 

Some  few  minutes  later,  and  she  has  passed  into 
the  street,  accompanied  by  her  little  negro  page. 
Sambo. 

True  to  her  resolve,  the  contessa  that  mornino- 
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has  made  her  way  to  the  chambers  occupied  by  her 
dreaded  enemy^  Crosby  St.  Clair. 

Boldly  enough  she  has  inquired  for  him  by 
name,  for  she  has  been  watching  unperceived, 
and  has  seen  him  leave  the  house  a  few  minutes 
before. 

The  servant  informs  her  that  his  master  is  not 
at  home.  She  pleads  urgent  business,  asking  to 
be  allowed  to  wait  until  Mr.  St.  Clair's  return. 

The  man  hesitates.  What  she  demands  is 
strictly  contrary  to  his  master's  orders.  A  golden 
key,  however,  quickly  overcomes  his  scruples,  and 
the  contessa  is  shown  at  once  into  Crosby  St.  Clair's 
study. 

The  servant  retires,  and  she  is  left  alone. 
Now,  then,  is  her  time.  A  rapid  scrutinising 
glance  she  casts  around,  noticing  with  marvellous 
accuracy,  acquired  in  the  equivocal  training  of 
her  past  career,  the  principal  features  of  the 
apartment,  and  the  general  disposition  of  the 
furniture. 

The  door  opening  into  the  dressing-room  is  her 
first  thought. 
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It  is  closed,  locked  even,  but  the  key  is  still 
within  the  lock. 

She  turns  it  hurriedly  and  enters  the  room. 
The  evident  disorder  around  at  once  convinces  her 
that  Crosby  St.  Clair  is  meditating  a  speedy  journey. 

Rugs  and  other  articles  of  travellers'  luggage 
are  lying  about  in  various  parts  of  the  room^  while 
in  one  corner,  ready  strapped  and  fastened,  is  a 
small  leathern  portmanteau. 

Her  investigation  concluded  she  returns  to  the 
study. 

Here,  the  library-table  and  desk,  with  its 
numerous  drawers,  and  pigeon-holes  for  papers, 
at  once  arrests  her  attention. 

Surely,  somewhere  in  that  massive-looking  table 
must  be  concealed  what  she  has  come  here  to  seek  ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  carries  them  on  his  person.  But 
that  is  scarcely  probable,  she  thinks.  Yet  he  would 
be  sure  to  take  them  with  him  in  the  event  of  his 
contemplating  a  journey.  He  would  not  leave 
proofs  of  such  terrible  importance  to  the  careless 
custody  of  a  hireling.  So  they  might  be  in  that 
little  portmanteau  lying  in  the  room  beyond. 

p  2 
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She  does  not  hesitate,  every  moment  is  of  vital 
importance. 

Taking  a  strongly-made- clasp   knife  from  her 
pocket,   with   a   dexterity   that    betokens   her   no 
novice  at  this  kind  of  work,  she  deliberately  cuts- 
into  the  leather. 

An  anxious  time;  only  a  few  short  minutes, 
yet  to  her  they  seem  almost  an  eternity. 

What  if  she  were  discovered  now  ?  But  she 
has  passed  the  Eubicon,  gone  too  far  to  draw 
back. 

"With  the  energy  of  despair  she  pulls  the 
contents  of  the  portmanteau  through  its  gaping 
sides. 

No;    there  is  nothing. 

All  this  time  wasted,  this  new  danger  fruitlessly 
incurred. 

The  secretaire  then,  she  must  force  that. 

Rising  in  angry  disappointment  and  disgust, 
she  casts  the  portmanteau  furiously  from  her. 

What  is  it  that,  entangled  in  the  torn  and 
jagged  lining,  falls  from  it,  striking  her  sharply 
on  the  foot? 
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A  small  parcel;,  carefully  folded  and  tied.  She 
tears  it  open.  Nina's  handwriting.  The  letters 
suppressed  by  her  at  Crosby's  command.  But 
there  is  something  more.  A  paper  scribbled  in 
Italian.     A  certificate  of  death ! 

There  is  yet  something  further  in  the  packet, 
something  wrapped  carefully  in  wool. 

Oh  Heavens  !  It  is  the  very  thing  for  which 
she  has  dared  so  much,  the  hazard  of  the  die  on 
which  her  all  is  staked.     It  is  her  dagger ! 

Quick  she  unwraps  it,  hastily  concealing  it 
beneath  her  mantle.  And  now,  last  of  all,  she 
sees  the  yellow  crumpled  letters  relating  to  the 
crime,  as  deadly  witnesses  against  her  as  the  fatal 
weapon  itself. 

She  is  saved,  she  has  conquered;  victory  is 
hers !  She  can  triumph  over  her  relentless  foe 
at  last. 

Quick,  let  her  destroy  the  tell-tale  letters.  But 
no,  they  are  safe  with  her.  She  must  make  good 
her  escape  first. 

Ah,  she  did  well  in  deciding  upon  this  des- 
perate attempt !     N'o  more  fear  of  Crosby  St.  Clair 
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now.      The  tables  ai^e  turned  at  last,   he  is  in  her 
power,  and  she  will  unmask  him  to  the  world. 

Radiant  with  exultation,  she  flies  to  the  stair- 
case, a  plausible  excuse  to  the  servant  upon  her 
tongue. 

Her  foot  is  on  the  topmost  stair,  when  suddenly 
she  halts,  drawing  back  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung 
her. 

In  the  hall  below  she  hears  the  sound  of  a  man's 
voice. 

"  Go,  Martin,  at  once.  I  will  bring  the  things 
down.  Confound  the  woman  !  I  shall  be  too  late. 
I  shall  lose  my  train." 

It  is  the  voice  of  Crosby  St.  Clair;  he  has 
returned,  returned  even  in  the  very  moment  of 
her  victory,  when  she  had  fondly  imagined  that 
all  danger  was  for  ever  past  and  gone. 

He  will  see  her,  he  will  know  why  she  is  there, 
he  will  know  what  she  has  done ;  there  is  no  way 
of  escape.     She  is  lost,  completely,  utterly  ! 

Back  she  rushes  to  the  inner  room,  to  be  almost 
immediately  confronted  there  by  Crosby  St.  Clair. 
"  You  here.   Countess  ?     In  my  private  apart- 
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ments  and  during  my  absence ! "  lie  thunders, 
glaring  at  her  with  rage  and  astonishment  plainly 
depicted  on  his  countenance. 

Instinctively  he  turns  to  the  portmanteau.  The 
gashed  sides,  the  gaping  emptiness,  the  strewn 
contents,  too  plainly  speak  for  themselves. 

The  contessa  makes  a  desperate  rush  to  pass 
him,  but  he  seizes  her  in  a  fiendish,  savage  grasp. 

"Woman  !  "  he  roars,  draggmg  her  brutally  to 
the  portmanteau,  "this  is  your  work;  you  have 
stolen  my  papers." 

"  Let  me  go  !  Let  me  go,  for  pity^s  sake  !  As 
you  hope  for  Heaven's  mercy,  let  me  go ! "  gasps 
the  contessa  in  an  agonised  whisper,  not  daring 
to  raise  her  voice,  but  struggling  with  frantic 
■energy  to  free  herself  from  her  relentless  foe. 

"  Help,  Martin  !  Help  !  "  cries  Crosby,  as  the 
contessa  almost  succeeds  in  writhing  her  lithe  figure 
from  his  grasp. 

"  Help  !  Help !  "  he  cries  again,  for  the 
contessa  has  freed  one  hand,  and  it  is  at  her 
belt. 

As  Peter  once  cried  for  help  and  no  help  came, 
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so  now  he  cries.     Does  he  remember  that  in  this 
supreme  and  awful  moment  ? 

For  it  is  but  a  moment.  Quick  as  lightning, 
with  the  spring  of  an  enraged  tigress^  the  fury 
of  a  wild  beast  at  bay,  the  contessa  flings  herself 
on  Crosby  St.  Clair^  the  fatal  dagger  in  her  hand. 

A  moment  only,  one  mad  unreasoning  moment, 
and  Crosby  St.  Clair  falls  heavily,  without  a  groan, 
at  her  very  feet. 

The  contessa  is  free  at  last ! 
Not  a  second  time  is  the  ghastly  weapon  left 
behind  to  tell  its  grim  and  sickening  story. 

With  averted  head  she  hastily  withdraws  it 
from  the  lifeless  body  of  her  ouce  implacable 
adversary ;  then  carefully  wiping  it  upon  the  first 
thing  that  comes  to  hand,  she  again  conceals  it 
beneath  her  mantle. 

Cautiously  locking  the  door  of  the  room  as 
she  comes  forth,  and  withdrawing  the  key  from 
the  lock,  she  flies  hurriedly  down  the  staircase  to 
the  outer  door. 

With  a  careless  word  to  the  servant  who  has 
just  returned    from   executing  his   master^s   com- 
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mands,  slie  goes  forth  into  the  street,  and  taking 
the  first  cab  she  meets  drives  rapidly  off  in  the 
direction  of  Charing  Cross  Station. 

Here  she  selects  a  convenient  train ^  entering 
a  compartment  unoccupied,  save  by  herself,  and 
as  the  train  moves  slowly  over  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  Thames,  she  lowers  the  window  of  the 
carriage  and  throws  the  fatal  dagger,  with  its 
compauionSj  the  incriminating  papers,  the  latter 
torn  into  countless  fragments,  into  the  slowly 
flowing  waters  beneath. 

This  done,  she  makes  a  minute  examination  of 
her  garments,  to  be  sure  no  tell-tale  trace  of  guilt 
remains  that  may  betray  her  crime ;  and  then  she 
returns  to  Nina  and  her  child,  what,  in  all  the 
many  phrases  of  her  chequered  career,  she  has 
never  yet  been — a  murderess  !  Red-handed,  fresh 
from  taking  life  ! 

Such  the  contessa's  first  journey  upon  that 
awful  day.     What  then  of  the  second? 

The  late  express  dashes  into  the  Brighton 
terminus,  discharging  its  human  freight  upon  the 
platform  with  noisy  bustle  and  confusion. 
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Among  the  passengers  arriving  by  this  train 
is  a  lady,  clothed  in  black  from  head  to  foot,  and 
thickly  veiled. 

The  lady  is  accompanied  by  a  little  negro  page. 
She  has  no  luggage.  Declining  all  conveyance, 
she  stands  for  a  brief  interval,  uncertain  and 
irresolute  upon  the  now  deserted  platform,  then, 
with  slow  and  wearied  steps  she  passes  through 
the  station,  onward  till  she  reaches  the  King^s 
Eoad,  past  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  Aquarium,  on- 
ward still  past  Kemp  Town,  until  she  gains  the 
barren  lonely  road  upon  the  cliff  beyond. 

Some  distance  yet  she  wanders,  holding  the 
little  negroes  hand  fast   clasped  within  her  own. 

At  length  her  erring  footsteps  cease.  She  seats 
herself  in  the  midst  of  the  blank  barren  waste, 
drawing  Sambo   closer  to  her  side. 

It  is  dark.  There  is  no  moon,  the  clouds 
obscure  the  stars.  Piercingly  keen  the  wind 
blowing  strongly  from   the  sea. 

She  shudders,  the  sharp  breeze  searches  her 
very  soul,  she  holds  her  little  page  with  a  firmer 
closer  grasp. 

The  poor  child  is  cold,  instinctively  he  clings 
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to  lier  for  protection  and  for  warmth ;  but  lie  fears 
not  the  loneliness  of  the  bleak  moor,  the  hushed 
stillness  of  the  night,  for  he  loves  his  mistress 
and  she  is  by  his  side. 

What  brings  her  to  this  lone,  desolate  spot  at 
this  late  hour  ?  The  mournful  sighing  of  the 
night  wind  round  her ;  before  her  the  distant 
complaining  of  the  mighty  ocean ;  above,  the 
gloomy  impenetrable  blackness  of  the  night. 

Pushing  her  hair  from  her  fevered  brow,  she 
gazes  wildly  round. 

Has  it,  then,  come  to  this — that  there  is  no 
escape,  none,  none  at  all  ?  And  must  she  die  ? 
Has  she  indeed  looked  her  last  on  all  she  loves, 
as  she  has  also  looked  her  last  on  him  who  was 
in  life  her  mortal  foe  ?  Why  had  he  forced 
her  into  committing  that  awful  deed,  the  very 
remembrance  of  which  causes  her  heart  to  stand 
still  with  horror  ? 

Surely  she  did  not  do  it !  It  must  be  a  dream^ 
a  hideous  dream  !  And  this,  this  also  is  a  dream, 
a  ghastly  mockery,  a  frightful  phantasy  from 
which  she  soon  must  wake  ! 

But    no ;    the   sickening    truth    asserts    itself. 
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She  feels  it  is  all  real — far,  far  too  real.  And 
life  for  her  roust  end  that  night. 

The  only  choice  left  her  now — this,  or  the 
infamy  of  a  convict's  doom  ! 

Before   morning   dawns  again  she  will  be 

What  ?  And  Sambo,  poor  child !  how  will  it  be 
with  him,  when  he  sees  her  lying  there,  pale, 
stark,  and  staring,  as  she  has  seen  some  lying  in 
the  too  well  remembered  days  of  old  ? 

Oh,  it  was  cruel  of  her  to  bring  him  there ! 
Yet  she  was  too  cowardly  to  venture  forth  on 
this  her  last  sad  journey  alone. 

Turning,  she  gently  raises  Sambo's  head. 
Overcome  with  fatigue,  the  little  mute  has  fallen 
asleep.  " 

Disengaging  herself  gently  from  him,  she  lays 
him  down  upon  the  ground. 

And  now  she  takes  from  her  pocket  a  letter 
and  her  purse,  both  of  which  she  places  beside 
him  on  the  grass. 

The  letter  contains  directions  for  Sambo  to  be 
safely  re-conducted  to  Nina  in  London. 

Poor    Sambo  !    the    last   living   creature    upon 
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■whom  her  eyes  will  rest.     Only  a  little  negro,  and 
he  a  mute.     Yet  how  precious  does  he  appear  to 

her  now ! 

Alas !  he  is  all  left  her  in  this  world.     And  in 

the  next Awful,  tremendous  thought ! 

She  falls  upon  her  knees.  Dare  such  as  she 
pray  ?  Poor  hunted  creature,  man^s  tyranny  has 
made  her  what  she  is.  No  hope,  no  mercy  for 
her  on  this  earth  ;  but  surely  Heaven  is  not  so 
pitiless  as  man.  Heaven  will  show  mercy  even  to 
a  poor  lost,  sinful  woman  such  as  she. 

Eising,  she  takes  from  her  glove  the  curiously 
chased   silver-case.      One    moment   motionless   she 

stands 

Hark! 

The  waves  already  chant  her  dirge.  The 
sighing  wind  bewails  already  her  departing  life. 
The  over-arching  darkness  bends  already  to  en- 
shroud her  in  its  solemn  gloom. 

A  shudder  runs  through  her  frame  from  head 
to  foot. 

And  then  the  silver-case  is  at  her  lips.  One 
wild   unearthly  scream,    one    wild    despairing    cry, 
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and  the  poor  contessa^s  earthly  troubles  are  at 
an  end. 

Morning  breaks  peacefully  upon  the  tragic 
scene ;  and  in  the  smiling  sunlight  some  labourers 
going  to  their  work  discover  the  corpse  of  a 
young  and  handsome  woman  stretched  upon  the 
open  moor  beyond  the  cliff. 

Across  the  body,  with  hands  fast  clasped  around 
its  neck,  lies  a  little  negro  boy.     Dead  also  ? 

Dead  some  hours,  such  is  the  medical  opinion. 

The  woman  has  evidently  taken  poison — some 
foreign  compound  seemingly,  more  subtle  in  its 
effects  than  prussic  acid.  A  poison  unfamiliar 
to  the  ordinary  English  practitioner,  and,  like  the 
famous  aqua  tofana,  leaving  behind  it  scarcely 
any  discernible  trace. 

The  boy,  it  is  believed,  has  kissed  the  woman's 
lips,  thus  also  imbibing  some  of  the  poison. 

But  who  can  tell  whether  the  poor  little  mute 
did  not,  in  his  affectionate  attachment  to  his  ill- 
fated  mistress,  die  simply  of  a  broken  heart  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


EEUNITED. 


The  morning  after  the  contessa's  mysterious  dis- 
appearance, Percy  Marchmont  requested  an  inter- 
view with  Nina. 

She  received  him  with  evident  anxiety  and 
agitation. 

"You  bring  me  news  of  the  contessa,  Mr. 
Marchmont  ? "   said   she,  advancing  to  greet   him. 

'^No,  my  dear  lady,  I  was  unaware  of  cause 
for  anxiety  on  her  account.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
most  important  news  to  communicate.  I  must 
also  ask  you  to  prepare  for  a  journey  as  speedily 
as  possible;  we  must  contrive  to  leave  Charing 
Cross  for  Paris  this  morning  by  the  mail." 
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And  Percy  Marchmont's  news  is  of  importance 
indeed. 

He  tells  Nina  how  Lord  Hiltouu^  upon  his 
return  to  London,  found  his  home  deserted,  his 
name  dishonoured  ;  the  beautiful  Edelgitha  having 
eloped  with  that  notorious  lady-killer.  Colonel 
Claverhouse  of  the  Guards,  in  connection  with 
whom  her  name  had  been  far  too  freely  mentioned 
in  society. 

Hearing  the  fugitives  had  fled  to  Paris,  Lord 
Hiltoun  had  immediately  started  in  pursuit ; 
unfortunately,  previous  to  Percy^s  visit. 

Thus  the  object  of  Mr.  Marchmont's  present 
errand  is  to  prevail  upon  Nina  to  set  out  at 
once  for  Paris,  in  order  to  prevent  the  impend- 
ing meeting  between  Lord  Hiltoun  and  Colonel 
Claverhouse. 

Nina,  strong  and  brave  whenever  real  danger 
has  to  be  encountered,  quickly  prepares  for  the 
proposed  journey. 

Baby  must  go  with  her,  of  course.  Her  precious 
treasure  cannot  be  left  behind. 

In  lifting  the   infant   from   his    little   cot,    she 
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seeSj  lying  beneath  the  coverlet,  a  packet  of  some 
considerable  size,  directed  to  her  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  contessa. 

It  remains  unopened  now,  for  time  is  precious, 
and  Percy  takes  it  gently  from  her  hand. 

With  all  their  speed,  they  are  only  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  train. 

Does  Nina  remember  the  first  time  she  made 
that  journey,  a  young  and  happy  bride  ? 

Gerald,  true-hearted  Gerald,  was  with  them 
then,  and  she  had  thought  all  grief  and  trouble  for 
ever  at  an  end. 

Alas !  it  had  been  but  the  beginning  of 
troubles  ! 

It  is  night  when  they  arrive  in  Paris  ;  but  Percy 
Marchmont  proceeds  at  once  in  search  of  Caryll, 
counselling  Nina  meanwhile  to  seek  repose,  in 
order  to  gain  strength  for  the  trying  ordeal 
through  which  he  knows  full  well  she  will  have  to 
pass. 

Then  Nina  persuades  Percy  to  give  up  posses- 
sion of  the  packet  found  in  the  infantas  cot. 

Eagerly  she  tears  it  open  as  soon  as  ho  is  gone. 
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First  is  a  letter  addressed  by  the  contessa  to  her 
''Dearest  and  best  loved  friend/'  which  she  is 
about  to  read  when  her  eye  falls  on  a  rather  large 
pile  of  letters,  tied  together  close  beneath. 

"  My  own  handwriting ! "  cries  Nina  in 
astonishment.  "  The  letters  I  wrote  to  Caryll  from 
Florence !  My  husband  never  received  them ; 
they  have  never  even  been  posted!  Has  the 
contessa  been  my  deadly  enemy,  while  assuming 
the  mask  of  friendship  and  aifection  ? " 

She  pauses,  perplexed  and  agitated,  completely 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  this  unexpected  complica- 
tion of  events. 

But  a  dirty-looking  scrap  of  coarse  paper, 
scribbled  and  blotted  in  clumsy,  almost  illegible 
foreign  writing,  all  at  once  arrests  her  attention. 
A  certificate  of  death.  Heavens !  it  is  her  own ! 
Filled  in  with  her  name,  the  date  of  decease  and 
burial  all  complete,  showing  she  died  at  Florence 
shortly  after  CarylPs  departure,  and  previous  to 
the  birth  of  her  child.     Incomprehensible  ! 

But  stay ;  there  is  yet  one  other  paper  left.   Oh, 
happiness  !  the  missing  certificate  of  her  marriage. 
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The  very  paper  Crosby  stole  by  force  from 
the  faithful  old  Peter.  How  then  comes  it 
here? 

Percy  Marchmont  returning  before  Nina  has 
recovered  from  her  extreme  surprise,  thinks  the 
clue  just  gained  goes  far  towards  the  elucidation 
of  a  certain  dark  and  fearful  mystery  in  St. 
James's,  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  Nina 
knows  nothing. 

The  contessa's  letter  contains  little  more  than 
we  already  know. 

It  is  most  affecting — leaving  no  doubt  on 
Nina's  mind  of  the  sincerity  and  devotion  of  the 
ill-fated  little  Florentine. 

It  recounts  at  some  length  the  sad  experiences 
of  her  former  life ;  her  acquaintance  with  Crosby 
St.  Clair,  revealing  the  full  particulars  of  the 
system  of  terrorism  he  exercised  towards  her ;  by 
which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  had  forced  her 
to  act  as  his  slave  and  tool. 

To  this  is  further  added  a  page  of  hurried, 
blotted  writing,  which  tells  how  she  has  unex- 
pectedly regained  possession  of   the  letters  inter- 
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cepted  by  her  for  Crosby  St.  Clair^  together  with 
the  all-important  marriage-certificate. 

The  letter  ends  with  a  touching  farewell, 
beseeching  Nina  to  forgive  her  past  misdeeds,  and 
if  possible  to  think  kindly  of  her  still;  begging 
her  prayers  even  for  such  a  guilty  creature  as 
herself ;  for  surely  Heaven  will  hear  the  suppli- 
cation of  one  so  pure  in  spirit  as  Nina. 

And  Nina  does,  and  ever  will  while  life  may 
last,  pray  earnestly  and  hopefully  for  the  forgive- 
ness and  repose  of  this  poor  erring  spirit. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Percy  Marchmont 
had  immediately  proceeded  to  the  hotel  at  which 
Lord  Hiltoun  was  then  staying,  learning  to  his 
dismay  that  the  English  Milor  had  left  Paris 
previous  to  Percy's  visit,  and  that  his  return  was 
not  expected  until  the  following  day. 

Another  day  of  sickening  supense  and  doubting 
fears  for  Nina  to  endure. 

But  Percy  Marchmont  is  indefatigable,  and 
on  the  morrow  when  he  presents  himself  before 
Nina,  she  sees  at  once  that  his  search  has  at 
last  been  rewarded  with  success. 
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''  You  have  found  Caryll,  Mr.  Marchmont ! " 
she  cries  with  a  wild  burst  o£  joy,  as  she  rushes 
eagerly  towards  him.  "  You  have  found  my 
husband.  You  have  come  to  take  me  to 
him." 

"  Be  calm,  I  entreat/^  replies  Percy  earnestly  ; 
''  much  still  depends  upon  your  firmness  and  self- 
possession.  But  you  are  right  in  your  conjecture — 
I  have  found  Lord  Hiltoun,  and  I  am  here  to 
take  you  to  him," 

Nina  sinks  upon  her  knees,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

She  is  praying,  returning  thanks  for  this  great 
mercy  vouchsafed  her. 

But  Percy  Marchmont  interprets  it  to  be  a 
woman^s  weakness. 

"Courage,"  he  whispers,  bending  over  her; 
"after  what  you  have  already  so  nobly  endured 
you  must  not  break  down  at  the  last  trial.  Much 
still  depends  upon  your  firmness  and  resolution. 
I  have  succeeded  in  finding  your  husband,  but, 
unfortunately,  not  before  his  meeting  with  Colonel 
Claverhouse.     Lord  Hiltoun " 
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''  Oh,  lie  is  wounded  !  killed  !  "  interrupts  Nina, 
greatly  alarmed. 

''  Wounded,  I  regret  to  say  lie  is  ;  but  reassure 
yourself,  Nina,  the  wound  is  not  dangerous. 
Colonel  Claverhouse  shot  him  in  the  arm,  and 
although  his  condition  for  some  time  to  come 
will  require  great  skill  and  careful  medical  super- 
vision, the  physicians  in  attendance  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  your  seeing  him 
at  once.  But  you  must  promise  to  be  very  calm. 
Compose  yourself  for  his  sake.^' 

"Yes,  yes;  I  promise  all.  I  will  be  quite 
calm;  only  do  not  let  us  waste  time.  Take  me 
to  him  at  once." 

At  the  hotel  she  meets  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  have  the  charge  of  Lord  Hiltoun's  case.  They 
do  all  in  their  power  to  reassure  her  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  hurt  her  husband  has  received. 

Really  no  cause  for  serious  alarm,  they  tell  her. 
A  mere  bagatelle  it  would  be  considered  on  the 
field  of  battle;  but  madame  must  be  careful  and 
discreet ;  she  must  not  excite  their  patient  for  fear 
of  creating  fever. 
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Then  Nina  is  escorted  to  hex*  husband's  room. 
Lord  Hiltoun,  easier  now,  has  fallen  into  a  gentle 
sleep.  The  apartment  is  purposely  darkened,  and 
at  first  Nina  cannot  distinguish  anything  distinctly. 
The  curtains  of  the  bed  are  closely  drawn,  hiding 
the  sleeper  entirely  from  her  view. 

Quietly,  but  with  wildly-throbbing  heart,  she 
seats  herself  by  the  bedside ;  silent  and  patiently 
she  waits,  not  daring  to  move  lest  she  should 
disturb  his  slumbers. 

At  last  he  wakes,  and  Nina  softly  draws  back 
the  curtain. 

Yes,  there  is  the  dearly-loved  face  she  recollects 
so  well,  pale,  but  otherwise  not  altered  in  the  least. 
It  is  her  own  Caryll — her  long-lost  husband  found 
at  last,  hers  once  more ;  but  see,  his  eyes  unclose, 
they  rest  on  her,  there  is  a  sadness  in  his  glance. 
One  long,  fixed  look,  and  with  a  sigh  he  closes 
them  again. 

"  Caryll,''  whispers  Nina  in  her  sweet,  low  voice, 
*^my  own  Caryll." 

"  Can  the  dead  come  back  to  us  ?  "  he  questions 
feebly,  gazing  at  her  once  more. 
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"  I  am  not  dead !  It  is  I,  Nina  herself,  alive 
and  well.  There  has  been  grievous  wrong-doing, 
Caryll  love,  but  I  have  found  you  at  last,  we  shall 
never  be  separated  any  more." 

"  You  did  not  die  of  fever  then  in  Florence  ? 
You  are  alive,  really  alive  ? "  demands  Caryll  in 
surprise. 

"Yes,  Caryll  dearest,  I  am  alive,  thank  God — 
alive  to  nurse  you  now,  alive  to  comfort  you 
through  life.  Alive  to  be  once  more  your  true, 
your  loving  and  devoted  wife." 

And  Caryll,  drawing  her  head  down  towards 
him,  kisses  her  sweet  face,  murmuring  faintly: 

"  My  noble-hearted  Nina,  my  own  faithful,  little 
wife  !  " 


CHAPTER  XV. 


CONCLUSION. 


Under  Nina's  gentle  loving  care,  Caryll  progresses 
favourably  towards  recovery,  and  gradually  all  the 
hitherto  incomprehensible  circumstances  of  her  life 
are  fully  explained.  She  learns  that  Crosby  St. 
Clair  had  represented  to  Caryll  that  she  had  died 
of  fever  shortly  after  his  return  to  England  to  pay 
the  last  respects  to  his  father's  memory. 

In  proof  of  which  statement  he  had  produced 
the  paper  which  the  contessa  had  enclosed,  and 
which,  in  actual  fact,  had  reference  to  the  decease 
and  burial  of  Nina's  little  French  maid  Finette,  the 
name  having  been  artfully  changed  to  suit  his  own 
evil  ends. 

Crosby  St.  Clair  had  also  succeeded  in  dis- 
suading Caryll  from  returning  to  Italy,  representing 
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that  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  destroy  all 
Nina's  clothing  and  effects,  in  consequence  of  the 
virulent  nature  of  the  fever. 

CarylPs  grief  for  Nina  was  sincere;  neverthe- 
less, he  was  weak  enough  to  act  in  accordance  with 
Crosby's  insidious  advice. 

From  the  first  he  had  been  somewhat  ashamed 
of  Nina's  former  position  in  life,  and  now  that  she 
was  unhappily  dead,  and  lost  to  him  as  he  believed, 
he  felt  a  growing  desire  to  keep  all  trace  of  his 
former  marriage  hidden  from  the  world. 

Afterwards  he  had  fallen  an  easy  victim  to  the 
artful  schemes  and  entanglements  of  the  ambitious, 
worldly-minded  Lady  Eaglesworth ;  and  since,  as  he 
argued,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  man  in  his  position  to 
marry,  where  could  he  select  a  more  suitable  lady 
to  be  his  wife  than  the  lovely  queen  of  society,  the 
Honourable  Edelgitha  Amyott  ? 

The  artful  mother  hurried  on  the  match,  a  most 
unsuitable  one  as  it  proved. 

Lord  Hiltoun's  heart  was  loyal  to  his  dearly 
loved  Nina,  whom,  too  late,  he  prized  at  her  true 
worth. 
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His  beautiful  new  wife,  so  cold  and  artificial, 
became  in  a  short  time  positively  odious  to 
liim. 

He  accordingly  absented  himself  as  much  as 
possible  from  her  society ;  while  she,  perfectly 
indifferent,  pursued  her  own  pleasures,  receiving 
homage  and  admiration  on  all  sides,  creating 
envy  and  astonishment  by  her  extravagance  and 
display,  and  causing  great  uneasiness  and  misery 
in  many  peaceful  domestic  circles,  wrecked  by 
the  fatal  attraction  of  her  smile. 

Then  came  the  news  of  her  elopement,  when 
shame  and  disgrace  fell  like  a  funereal  pall  on 
Caryll's  pride. 

Yet  there  was  something  after  all  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  beautiful  Edelgitha. 

Knowing  Nina  to  be  indisputably  Lord 
Hiltoun's  wife,  she  was  too  generous  to  aid  in 
the  vile  plots  that  were  being  laid  against  her. 

Wife — and  no  wife — too  proud  to  consent  to 
act  a  part,  she  preferred  to  fly  from  the  splendour 
she  could  no  longer  rightfully  claim  as  her  own — 
from  that  gay  world  over  which  she  had  proudly 
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reigned  as  queen — where  now  she  dared  not  show 
her  face. 

In  secret,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  she 
fled  with  the  man  she  thought  she  loved;  be- 
lieving in  his  oft-repeated  promises  to  marry 
her  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  Continent;  but 
Edelgitha  made  a  truly  unhappy  choice,  for 
Colonel  Claverhouse  was  a  most  despicable 
character. 

Little  really  did  he  care  for  the  beautiful  toy 
of  society;  he  thought  her  conquest  would  add 
greatly  to  his  reputation,  such  as  it  was.  His 
object  once  gained,  he  soon  abandoned  her. 

Banished  for  ever  from  that  society  which  had 
been  her  ruin,  Edelgitha  continued  to  reside 
abroad,  where  some  months  afterwards  she  chanced 
to  meet  with  a  'cute  American,  who  had  recently 
''  struck  ile,"  thus  unexpectedly  becoming  possessed 
of  more  money  than  he  quite  knew  what  to  do 
with. 

The  Yankee  was  desperately  smitten  with  the 
still  lovely  Edelgitha;  he  proposed,  was  accepted, 
and  duly  carried  off  his  prize. 
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In  America,  as  in  England,  Edelgitlia  still 
reigned  supreme;  idolised  by  lier  liusband,  and 
freed  for  ever  from  the  irksome  trammels  of 
society,  she  led  a  far  happier  life  in  the  new 
country,  than  she  had  ever  done  in  the  old. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told. 

Caryll  wonders  now  how  he  could  ever  have 
felt  ashamed  of  his  amiable  and  universally 
admired  little  wife ;  nevertheless,  after  their  re- 
union, he  once  again  felt  some  indecision  as  to 
what  course  to  pursue,  once  more  fearful  as  to 
what  the  world  might  say. 

But  Nina  coaxed  all  his  perplexities  away  with 
a  loving  kiss  and  a  gentle  remonstrance. 

^'  We  have  had  enough  of  mysteries,  Caryll 
dearest.  Let  us  be  truthful  from  henceforth,  for 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  there 
should  be  nothing  to  conceal." 

With  a  mourning  sincere  and  heartfelt  as  for 
a  sister  did  she  mourn  the  poor  contessa's  hapless 
fate — driven  by  her  remorseless  persecutor  to  the 
commission  of  her  desperate  act;  driven  after  it, 
in   the   bewildering  agony  of   terror   and   despair. 
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to  the  sad  termination  of  her  life  on  that  wild 
desolate  moor  beyond  the  cliff. 

Dame  Barberina  has  still  a  home  with  Nina, 
who  intends  to  keep  the  poor  old  soul  with  her 
always. 

The  kind-hearted,  garrulous  duenna  is  stiff  and 
stately  as  ever  in  costume,  and  flatters  herself 
that  she  skilfully  regulates  the  proprieties  of 
Nina's  household.  She  positively  worships  Nina's 
children.  There  is  another  little  boy  and  a  baby 
Nina  now;  but  the  first,  the  eldest  born,  will 
always  be  the  favourite  with  Dame  Barberina. 

Our  little  friend  Dido  is  also  preparing  to 
enjoy  a  peaceful  and  indolent  old  age ;  nor  does 
Nina  forget  that  this  faithful  little  creature  frus- 
trated Crosby  St.  Clair's  villany  at  Geneva,  and 
was  the  first  to  discover  her  lost  husband,  though 
she  was  unaware  of  the  fact  when  making 
her  inquiries  about  Peter  at  Lord  Hiltoun's 
residence. 

Society  takes  very  warmly  indeed  to  Nina. 
Nevertheless,  it  thinks  proper  to  circulate  several 
interesting    little    fictions    about  her  on   its   own 
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account,  affecting  to  believe  that,  on  the  mother's 
side,  Lady  Hiltoun  is  connected  with  two  great 
famiHes,  the  Pierrepoints  and  the  De  Montforts, 
and  also  that  Nina's  father  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Roman  nobility. 

Sir  Hugh  Pierrepoint,  his  charming  daughters, 
and  Nina  are  the  best  of  friends — including  also 
Percy  Marchmont,  who  married  Rose,  Sir  Hugh's 
eldest  daughter,  shortly  after  Nina's  restoration 
to  her  husband. 

Now  that  our  little  circus  heroine  is  firmly 
established  as  a  great  lady,  is  she  puffed  up  with 
foolish  pride  ? 

Does  prosperity  spoil  her,  as  indeed  it  spoils 
so  many  ? 

Oh,  no.  Purified  in  the  cleansing  fires  of 
affliction,  the  sterling  gold  of  her  sweet  nature, 
refined  in  the  furnace,  shines  brighter  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

Countess  of  Hiltoun,  and  moving  in  her 
husband's  circle  with  as  much  graceful  dignity 
and  self-possession  as  the  highest  there,  she  is 
at  heart  the  same  unaffected,  gentle-spirited  Nina 
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we  remember  so  well.  Not  one  of  her  old  friends 
of  former  days  does  she  forget. 

Thus  then  we  take  our  leave  of  the  various 
personages  who  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
within  the  pages  of  our  story. 

A  story  whose  object  has  been  to  show  that  the 
only  true  nobility  in  this  world  is  that  nobility  of 
soul  and  spirit  the  divine  gift  of  charity  confers,,  a 
nobility  that  conquers  all  obstacles^  shines  brightest 
in  adversity,  and  that  may  adorn — as  in  the  case 
of  our  little  circus  heroine  Nina — both  "  Ring  and 

COEONET.^' 


THE    END. 
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